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Win-the-War Number 


Jith selections and pictures from many new 


and popular war books. 


(ENTS A COPY $1.00 A YEAR 





The Wanamaker Jewelry Store 


Offers Many Cool Suggestions 
For the Warm Days to Come— 


Silver pieces such as these, chosen for charm, distinction and taste, 





go far toward making warm-weather refreshment and hospitality 
the perfection of delight. 


Ice Cream Forks Boudoir Pitchers 

Ice Cream Spoons Ice Tub Pitchers 

Iced Tea Spoons Berry Bowls 

Ice Cream Platters Butter Ball Dishes 

Ice Cream Plates Cheese and Cracker Dishes 
Sherbet Glasses Salad Bowls 

Iced Tea Pitchers Oil and Vinegar Bottles 
Ice Water Pitchers 


John 
Wanamaker 
- Philadelphia 
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BOOK BRIEFS 


Fiction 
Five Tales. By 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, 


Five of Galsworthy’s most finished stories. 
‘Indian Summer of a Forsyte” is a re- 
markable study in character and all the sales 
show Mr. Galsworthy’s genius at its highest 
point of development. 


By Mary C. E. 
Mifflin Company. 


Impossible People. 
Wemyss. Houghton, 
$1.50. 

A leisurely, artistically executed novel by 
a writer who appeals to a more cultured 
audience. Her gentle humor and her kindly 
humanity are full of winning quality, and 
her impossible people prove to be a most 
lovable lot. 


Sunshine Beggars. By Sidney McCall. 
Little, Brown & Company. $1.50. 


A story of a group of Italians who come 
to live in a little country village. How they 
live and thrive and contribute to the welfare 
of the community makes a pleasing story 
that is full of picturesque elements. 


Diamond Cross Mystery, The. By 
Chester K. Steele. George Sully & Com- 
pany. $1.25, 


This is the story of a military man who 
became a detective. Colonel Astley is an 
excellently drawn character. His part in 
solving the mystery of a murder and the 
disappearance of a cross of diamonds is a 
big one, while incidentally a charming ro- 
mance is introduced. There is a new twist 
to this mystery tale that makes it refreshing. 


Drift. By Mary Aldis. Duffield & Com- 
pany. $1.50. 
A novel of the more cultured style, bound 


to appeal to the fastidious but not so sure 
to be favored by the rank and file, 


Flying Teuton, The. 
The Macmillan Company. 


By Alice Brown. 
$1.50. 


Excellent short stories all done in Miss 
Brown’s most accepted style. 


Branded. By Francis Lynde. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


The story of a man who stole money, 
served a prison term and tried to make a 
new start under a new name, How his 
past rises to confront him affords a dra- 
matic situation. 


Happy Garret, The. By V. Goldie. 
E. P, Dutton & Company. $1.50. 


The autobiography of a young woman 
who wanted to follow an ideal and found 
it all somewhat difficult. Her adventures 
are here described. 


John Galsworthy. 




















Copyright 1917, Life Pub. Co. 


The Enlisting Wife 


By Grace S. Richmond 


This little book, ‘worth its weight in gold for the wealth of courage and cheer it 
contains,” is Mrs. Richmond’s reply to numerous requests from young bride-wives that 
she write a ‘Whistling Wife” story, especially for them. 

If you have sent your husband, son, chum or sweetheart off to the war with all its 
horrors, this will prove a solace to your aching, yet glad heart; if you have no friends 
in the service, you will see more deeply into the hearts of those who have, and know 


what that greatest of all sacrifices really means. 


Aliens 
By William Mc Fee 

A dramatic portrayal of the lives of three 
people in principal, one of whom exercises 
a weird and malicious influence over the 
other two, hounding and haunting them 
unceasingly, literally seeking to ruin their 
lives. Price, $1.50, net. 


The Holy City: 
Jerusalem II 
By Selma Lagerlof 


A great, genre picture of Swedish peasant 
life, in which we see Ingmar Ingmarsson 
and his fellow-worshipers, after their re- 
ligious pilgrimage to Palestine, living in an 
American colony amid the horrors of re- 
ligious persecution. Price, $1.50; leather, 
$1.75, net. 


Price, 50 cents, net. 


Education for Life 
By Francis G. Peabody 


The story of Hampton Institute, the fore- 
most school for Negroes in the world, from 
the year it was founded up to the present 
time, told by the Vice-President of its 
Board of Trustees. Price, $2.50, net. 


A History of Italian 


Furniture 
By William M. Odom 


A comprehensive, authoritative and in- 
teresting review of the evolution of Italian 
furniture design, enlivened by many photo- 
graphs of rare and priceless pieces. The 
result of years of study and research in 
many countries. Two volumes. Size, 
11x15. Each, $30.00, net. 


For sale at all bookstores 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


Garden City 


New York | 
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Ne’er-do Much, The. By Eleanor Hal- 
lowell Abbott. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$1.00. 


A fanciful little tale with a quality of 
originality that makes it almost eccentric. 
This author has written many stories of 
greater entertaining value. 


Rider in Khaki, The. By Nat Gould. 
F, A. Stokes Company. $1.25. 


A clever horse-racing tale that is laid in 
the days of war and carries its hero through 
trench fighting back to a horse race of im- 
mense interest. It is a thriller forsooth, and 
the boys at the Front have put their stamp 
of approval on it. 


Mashi and Other Stories. By Rabind- 
ranath Tagore. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 


Short stories by this Eastern writer are 
always a treat, and there are fourteen 
stories in this new volume. They have the 
usual earmarks of this writer—the Oriental 
atmosphere; the touch of the occult, and the 
pervasive fascination that Eastern imagery 
always has for Western practicality. 


Joyous Trouble-Maker, The. By Jack- 


son Gregory. Dodd, Mead & Company. 


$1.40. 


Mr. Gregory's specialty is outdoor fiction, 


| 
swift moving, full of action, telling about | 
in the far West that he knows so | 


well. For M1. uregory was born in Cali- 
fornia and spent his early years on a ranch 
twenty miles from a railroad, where his 
amusements were hunting, horse-back rid- 
ing, and reading all kinds of books. His 
favorites were Irving, Rider Haggard, 


Dickens, Jules Verne and Arabian Nights. | 


He went to a high school in one of the 
small towns, taught in a country school two 
years, and then went to the University of 
California. 


For a while he deserted his beloved state | 


and went vagabonding all over the United 
States; reporting for newspapers from San 
Francisco to New York; from Montreal to 
Tampa; punching cattle in Nevada; tramp- 
ing through the Adirondacks; and camping 
in the Sierra Nevadas. 

But he finally came back to California 
where he now devotes his time to writing 
short stories, novels and some material for 
the movies. He likes this well enough, but 
some day he hopes to realize his chief ambi- 
tion—to create and operate a big ranching 


venture like that described in several of | 


his books. 


He Who Breaks. By Inna Demens. | 


Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.50. 


Miss Inna Demens is practically an un- 
known author, and readers of her first 
novel, “He Who Breaks,” will certainly 


want to know something about the writer | 


of a work of such unusual power. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE WAR BOOKS of Lieut. Coningsby Dawson 


A Tribute to the Birth of the New American Spirit 
To be Published July 3d 


OUT TO WIN 


The Story of America in France 
Cloth. $1.25 net 
LIEUTENANT DAWSON, whose two war books, ‘‘The Glory of the Trenc! and 
“Carry On,” have had many sympathetic and admiring readers, was commissioned by 
the British Government to visit the American army in France, and in this book he gives 
an account of his visit. 
It is a vivid, prophetic statement of America’s programme in France. Its brilliant 


judgments are authoritative and based on observed facts to which no other writer has 
as yet had access. 


“A Prose Epic of Heroism’’ | Still Carrying On 


—and On (20th Edition) 
The Glory of the Come Oe 
Trenches 


Letters in War Time 
Frontispiece. Cloth $1.00 net 


) €/ 

“An inspiring book. It sets forth the a See Tee 
higher spiritual values of this war. To the “Every page of Lieutenant Dawson's 
writer of this book these higher values | book breathes the faith that the men who 
transfigure the horror and carnage around | are fighting there for the life of Democracy 
him into something supernaturally heroic | will come back with a new vision in their 
and beautiful.” eyes. One finds that vision in ‘Carry On.’” 

— Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. ' —Chicago Herald. 


Of All Booksellers 
JOHN LANE COMPANY, Publishers; NEW YORK 


TWO NEW JUNE NOVELS 


An Ideal Novel for Summer Reading 


BARBARA PICKS A HUSBAND 


Hermann Hagedorn’s New Novel 


This is the story of fascinating Barbara Collingwood—rich, beautiful 
and high spirited—and her humorous, tragic and romantic difficulty in 
choosing a husband from among three eligible men. 


$1.50 


“The Awakening of America’’ 


KHAKI 


Freeman Tilden’s New Novel 


Here’s a thrilling novel of the awakening of an American town into a 
fine patriotism. It’sa lively story, told with fervor and imagination, full 
of high patriotic sentiment, with a most ingenious plot and characters 
courageously American. 


$1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


BOOKS OF THE TIMES 


Whar will be the terms of an American Peace? Do 
you know what the United States got for $25,000,000? 
Would you “‘See ourselves as others see us’? Why did 
President Wilson call the Bagdad Railway ‘‘the heart of 
the matter’’? Here are the books that will inform you 
on subjects of vital interest—also splendid volumes for 
soldiers 


OVER THE THRESHOLD OF 
WAR 


Personal Experiences of the Great European Conflict 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D., Major, Ordnance 
Reserve Corps, United States Army. 70 illustrations. 
Many from snapshots by the author. Drawings, doc- 
uments and colored proclamations. $5.00 net 
Written in a charming narrative style from a truly remark- 

able diary of the first few months of the great World War, tak- 
ing the reader into the feverish atmosphere of Europe during 
the dark days of the gathering war clouds, and in the early 
months of the crash which followed. The proceeds from the 
sale of this book will be donated by the author to the fund of 
the Belgian Scholarship Committee of which he is Chairman. 


THE WAR AND THE BAGDAD 
RAILWAY 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


14 illustrations and a map. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Ex.-U. S. Ambassador to Turkey: 
“My purpose was to congratulate you upon this excellent 
study and valuable contribution to possible terms of peace.” 

The New Republic: **Hard to match for brevity and clearness. 
Asan Oriental scholar, Prof. Jastrow is singularly well equipped 
to set forth in the light of history the conditions that have made 
Asia Minor sucha disastrous breeder of strife, and this is, in 
act, his most interesting contribution.” 


THE WAR AND THE COMING 
PEACE 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. $1.00 net 


A companion volume to the author’s “‘The War and the 
Bagdad Railway,”’ which has taken its place among the valu- 
able books called forth by the war. Prof. Jastrow in this 
book, carrying out the spirit of his other work, and applying 
himself to the deeper aspects of the war, the ‘‘undercurrents,"’ 
asthe author puts it, shows how both the great conflict and 
the coming peace must be looked at from the angle of the moral 
issue. It is written for those who wish to pass froma consider- 
ation of surface events to a deeper interpretation of the great 
conflict; it aims especially to provide a basis on which a struc- 
ture of enduring peace can be erected. 


ad 


A Remarkable Biography 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
STEPHEN GIRARD 


MARINER AND MERCHANT 
By JOHN BACH McMASTER 
7 illustrations, 2 volumes, Octavo. $5.00 net 

It seems strange that there has never been an adequate biog- 
raphy of the famous Stephen Girard, but the subject has now 
been handled by a master hand. From the immense mass of 
material available, John Bach McMaster has been able to build 
upa great story, told in large part by Girard himself, through 
his letters, papers and memoranda concerning events and 
people. It is not only the story of a noted man, who left his 
impress upon history, but also of the times in which he lived. 


What Did We Get for $25,000,000 ? 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Our New Possessions and the British Islands 
By THEODOOR DE BOOY AND JOHN T. FARIS 
Profusely Illustrated. $3.00 net 


Describes everything one would wish to know about these 
Islands, which were formerly the Danish West Indies and 
recently purchased by our Government. Special features: 
Five magnificent maps made especially for this volume; over 
100 original photographs; hints and suggesticns to investors; 
complete information for travelers; entertaining sketches and 
stories of the history and romance of the Islands. 


By the Author of the Very Popular ‘‘HOW TO LIVE AT 
THE FRONT” 


OVER HERE 


By HECTOR MACQUARRIE, Lieutenant Royal Field 
Artillery. $1.35 net 

Serious and sprightly snap shots of our country which Ameri- 
cans will read with keen delight. ‘‘A contribution to the foreign 
school of personal impression which is so kindly in its point of 
view and so interesting and informal in its style that the Ameri- 
can reading public will doubtless take it immediately to their 
hearts as well as their book shelves. This rapid synopsis 
of some of the topics touched upon by the gallant author does 
not give any idea of the humor, the zest, the delightful quality 
of his book.""— New York Morning Telegraph. 





LIPPINCOTT 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lippincott COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


Officially Authorized by the 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


OFFENSIVE FIGHTING 
By 


MAJOR DONALD McRAE, U.S. A. 
$2.00 net 


This book tells how the actual 
fighting is done. Major McRae saw 
a year of hard fighting. He gives 
specific detailed instructions on the 
officers’ work of the armies in France. 
16 original sketches to illustrate the 


~ LEADERSHIP 


AND MILITARY TRAINING 
By LIEUT. COL. 
L. C. ANDREWS, U.S. A. 

Fits the pocket. Limp Leather, 

$2.00 net. Limp cloth, $1.00 net 

Leadership is the _ indispensable 
quality to advancement in the army. 
Thousands of officers will be needed. 
This is practically the only American 
book that gives practical advice on 
how to handle men, how to train them 
and how to enthu.c them with the 
discipline and morale  necessary— 
prepared for beginners and civilians. 


SOLDIER’S ENGLISH and 
FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION BOOK 


Cloth, 30c. net. Limp leather, 
75c. net 


For the man going to the front this 
handy pocket edition will be invaluable. 
It contains hundreds of useful sentences 
and words enabling the soldier to 
converse with the French and Belgian 
allies, with correct pronunciation of 
each word. 


SOLDIER’S ENGLISH and 
ITALIAN CONVERSA- 
TION BOOK 


Uniform with the above 
Cloth, 30c. net. Leather, 75c. net 


THE 
ENCHANTED BARN 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ, Author of 


** The Best Man,”’ ‘Marcia Schuy- 
ler,’’ etc. Frontispiece in color. 


$1.35 net 


“A clean, sweet story told with fine 
art; a story to leave a pleasant taste 
lingering on one’s mental palate. 
There are thrills in the story, too, and 
enough of mystery to satisfy and hold 
attention of any right-minded reader.”"’— 
The New York Herald. 


WINONA’S WAR FARM 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
Illustrated $1.25 net 


Winona and her friends of the Camp 
Fire Girls, together with a party of Boy 
Scouts and a Society of little girls called 
“The Blue Birds,” have great fun in 
war farming. 





Miss Demens was born in Russia, of par- 
ents belonging to the class of Nobles, with 
a Turkish great-grandmother a few genera- 
tions ago thrown in for good measure of 
Eastern atmosphere. She was brought to 
this country, as a child, by her father who 
was a political exile and a_ well-known 
author, She has lived in the North, the 
South and the West; and has traveled a 
great deal with her father in this country 
and in Europe, in Mexico and the Orient. 
Wishing the experience of actual work for 
an actual wage, she worked for a while on 
a San Francisco newspaper. But for several 
years she has spent most of her time on an 
orange ranch in Southern California, where 
she does her writing, besides attending to 
the growing and marketing of the orange 
crop. She is also greatly occupied providing 
sufficient food and exercise for a Great 
Dane pup, who promises to confer fame 
upon his mistress by winning all manner 
of Blue Ribbons. Her writing is done 
mostly on a lap-board wherever she hap- 
pens to come to rest. 

On the whole, this young lady finds life 
a joyous business, to be pursued intensely 
and as beautifully as might be; although she 
indulges in a bit of Oriental fatalism, “That 


which is for thee shall gravitate to 
thee.” 


Daughters of Fate. By Nathan Apple- 
ton Tefft. R. G. Badger. $1.25. 

In this charming little volur ., “0 wu 
spirit of the American Revolution is vividly 
portrayed. The people, their language and 
customs, and the atmosphere of New Eng- 
land village life during those stirring times, 
are revealed in a wonderful group of pen 
pictures, that fascinate and thrill from be- 
ginning to end. It is a book that will 
impress the reader with a deep sense of 
heart interest that will urge him on to read 
and reread without ever tiring, and one 
that is bound to find its place among the 
choicest of literary collections. 


Messiah of the Cylinder, The. By 
Victor Rousseau. A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany. $1.35. 

A mystery tale of outlandish theme, at 
once incredible but fascinating. 


Vanguards of the Plains. By Margaret 
Hill McCarter. Harper & Brothers. $1.40. 


A novel of Western life at once exhilara- 
ting and absorbing. 


Mistress of Men. By 
Steele. 


Flora Annié 
F. A. Stokes Company. $1.40. 

A new novel of India by a writer who 
has made her reputation on her insight into 
Indian life. A wonderfully vivid story of 
native magic and charm. 


High Romance, The. By Michael Wil- 
liams. The Macmillan Company. 


Though “The High Romance” is de- 
scribed as a “spiritual autobiography,” it is 
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in effect a novel. The story is an unusual 


one, taking the author the length and | 


breadth of the country and bringing him 
into contact with many interesting people 
and strange scenes. 

The author is a dreamer, who, while he 
accepts all kinds of menial work, still 
looks forward to the time when he shall 
be able to follow his chosen calling—that 
of a writer. Mr. Williams was city editor 
of one of the San Francisco dailies at the 
time of the earthquake, and that disaster is 
most vividly described in this book. His 
entry into newspaper work, his brave fight 
against disease, and his spiritual conversion, 
are told with great charm and honesty. 

The manuscript has had its share of ex- 
periences. It was first begun twenty years 
ago. It has been twice destroyed by fire 
in the San Francisco earthquake and in 
the fire which swept away Upton Sinclair’s 
colony at Helicon Hall. 


Rekindled Fires. By Joseph Anthony. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.40. 


A novel of the Americanization of a 
foreign family, full of the fine spirit of 
youth and inspiration. 


Johnny Pryde. By J. J. Bell. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.00. 

When the world has almost forgotten 
how to laugh, such a bit of sunshiny fic- 
tion as this, by the author of “Wee Mac- 
Greegor,” should banish sorrow for a 
brief interval at least. 

Johnny Pryde is a grocery lad of rare 
wit and surprising business ability along 
limited lines. He can loosen the purse 
strings of his stingy employer, outwit his 


sour, heartless, unreasonable aunt, keep the | 


kitchen maids in the homes of his custom- 


ers mildly in love with him and in a most | 


ludicrous fashion plunge in and out of the 
most unlikely difficulties. At all times he 


is merry and light-hearted and promises | 


to enliven his new friends just as all the 
heroes of the J. J. Bell stories have done 
heretofore. 


When Bear Cat Went Dry. By 
Charles Neville Buck. W. J. Watt & 
Co. $1.40. 

Although Mr. Buck has written numerx- 
ous stories of Kentucky, unquestionably 


this is the strongest and most ably handled | 


of any of his works. 

“Bear Cat” Stacy is a raw boned, fear- 
less, wholly reckless individual whose 
father had been imprisoned as a moon- 
shiner, and Bear Cat, too, was active in 
running the illicit liquor business. When 
he becamé aroused to the possibilities of 
an humble mountain white (taking Lin- 
coln’s boyhood as an example) he employs 
his knowledge of the liquor traffic and its 
followers to clean up the district. His 
wonderful strength and bear-cat tactics of 
warfare make him a fearful adversary 
and his enemy leaders dreaded this new 
outbreak toward a dry district. 
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“The strain of democracy runs through all of his 
messages and addresses as a golden thread.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


MESSAGES, ADDRESSES, LETTERS 
Edited by JAMES BROWN SCOTT, Major and Judge Advocate, \.S.R. 


President Wilson’s views upon foreign policy indicate in no un- 
certain way the attitude which the United States under President 
Wilson’s guidance may be expected to assume in the negotiations 


which must one day bring peace to a long-suffering and war-ridden 
world. 


Royal 8vo. Net $3.50 


Cloth, pp. xiv+424. 


A Companion Volume 


A Survey of International Relations 
BETWEEN THE 


United States and Germany 


August 1, 1914—April 6, 1917 
By JAMES BROWN SCOTT, Major and Judge Advocate, U.S. R. 


‘““The most powerful and interesting presentation of the legal 
case of the United States against Germany which has yet appeared. 
The first chapter, entitled ‘The Genesis of the War of 1914,’ is as 
interesting as a novel. James Brown Scott has written a most 
informing book. It tells the story of how and why we have gone 
into the war better than it has yet been told by anybody else. The 
author is a scholar without pedantry; a historian gifted with imagin- 
ation; a broad-minded lawyer, unfettered by technicalities. It will 
prove an invaluable book of reference concerning the events leading 


up to the participation of the United States in the greatest war in 
history.” —N. Y. Sun. 


(BASED ON OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS) 





Royal 8vo. 


Cloth, pp. cxvi+390. Net $5.00 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


. . * , . ee | 
of a single individual’s force in adminis- 


tering justice to accomplish a worthy end 
for national betterment. 


Making Good With Margaret. By 
E. Ward Strayer. George Sully & Co. 
$1.25. 

When Ross Goodwin graduated from 
Yale he anticipated a life of ease and idle- 
ness until his future should be definitely 
settled, but instead, a wealthy uncle died, 
making Ross his sole heir, and in addi- 
tion to vast property, a_ well-established 
contracting business. 

Margaret Poole, who had been Ross’ 


| boyhood sweetheart, discouraged his stoop- 


The story never lacks action nor fails 
to grip the reader’s interest. It deals with 
a huge undertaking and a giant of power 


| in a worthy cause, showing the possibility 


NEW YORK 


ing to such an humble trade in which he 
would depend largely upon the foreign 
laboring classes for his closest associates; 
herein she proved her short-sightedness. 
Why should a prosperous business be 
neglected for a frivolows woman’s whim? 
Margaret aspired to become Ross’ wife, 
but had hoped he would have selected a 
profession for his life work. While he 
diligently applied himself to his business, 
she devoted her time to her vocal training 
with promise of a brilliant future. Al- 
though their paths diverged, Ross let his 
contracts, which were huge affairs, mo 
nopolize his entire attention as the nefari- 
ous attacks of his enemies and their plans 
to handicap him required close applica- 
tion. The culmination of these petty dif- 
ferences between Ross and Margaret 
makes a dainty bit of present day romance. 
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New Books of 
Outstanding Importance 


a 


THE PRETTY LADY 
———————==—— 
Arnold Bennett 


London under the strain of war. ‘The 
20th century incarnate.’-—London Daily 
Telegraph. The Manchester Guardian says: 
“Bennett’s most brilliant novel.’ 


12mo. Net, $1.50 


| THE FLYING POILU 
Marcel Nadaud 


A most delicate yet realistic romance of the 
French aviation service. Humor, excite- 
ment, pathos, gaiety. Frances Wilson 
Huard, translator. Charles Huard pictures. 

. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE AMAZING INTERLUDE 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“An intensely human story of enthusiasm, 
courage, romance and youth, revealing the 
heart of a young girl, and her awakening 
capacities.”"—New York Tribune. 

12mo. Net, $1.40 


NOCTURNE 


Frank Swinnerton 


Introduction by H. G. Wells, who says: 
“A book that will not die. Perfect, authen- 
tic and alive.’’ Arnold Bennett calls it 
‘perfect, consummate.” 


12mo. Net, $1.40 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE NEW REVELATION 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


For the bereaved seeking comfort, for the 
scientific investigator, a notable contribu- 


tion to the literature of spirit communica- | 


tion. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE NEW BOOK OF 
MARTYRS 


Georges Duhamel 


“Few of us know the soul of the wounded | 


soldier. Here it is. The book is a master- 
piece.”,—London Star. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


GERMANY AS IT IS TODAY 
Cyril Brown 


A careful, authoritative study of economic, 
social and financial conditions in Germany 
which wastes no words in calling names, 
but gets down to the facts. 

12mo. Net, $1.35 


WHEN THE SOMME RAN 
RED 
Captain A. Radclyffe Dugmore 


For hair-breadth escape and completeness 
this record of personal experience is one of 
the most remarkable that ever got by the 
censor. Illustrations, maps, etc. 

12mo. Net, $1.75 


PE LL 


FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM 


he 
James W. Gerard. “More interesting and 
valuable than his first volume’—N. Y. 
Tribune. Illus. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


THE REAL COLONEL HOUSE 


ee 
Arthur D. Howden Smith. An intimate 


picture of a world diplomat which rewrites 
America’s history in the war. 


Illus. 12mo. 


FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM 


Newton D. Baker. In these pages “the 


American people is speaking its warmest 
heart and its noblest soul.”—N. Y. Times. 


8vo. Net, $1.50 


Net, $1.50 


WOMEN WANTED 


Mrs. Mabel Potter Daggett. The astound- 
ing story of what women have done in in- 
dustry since the war. 


Illus. 12mo. 


JAPAN OR GERMANY ? 


Frederic Coleman, F.R.G.S. The inside 
story of the struggle in Siberia. 
12mo. 


Net, $1.50 


Net, $1.35 
WINGED WARFARE 


Major W. A. Bishop, V.C., D.S.O., M.C. 
lhe self-told story of the most illustrious of 
all airmen. Illus. 8vo. Net, $1.50 


AIRCRAFT IN WAR AND COMMERCE 


W.H. Berry. A real look behind the scenes 
today and a forecast of the future. 
Illus. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


FORE! 


Charles E. Van Loan. Real humor, humor- 
ous golfing yarns by a real golfer. 


12mo. Net, 1.35 


RANSOM! 


Arthur Somers Roche. The mystery of a 
plot to control the wealth of the world. 
12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE WIRE DEVILS 


Frank L. Packard. A 100 per cent. thriller 
by the author of “The Adventures of 
Jimmie Dale.” 12mo. 


HOW TO SWIM 


Annette Kellermann. 
details and secrets of the art. 


Illus. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


THE AUDACIOUS ADVENTURES OF | 


MILES McCONAUGHY 


Arthur D. Howden Smith. A quite new 
kind of story of the Great War. A yarn of 
the merchant marine. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers 


IN AMERICA FOR HODDER 


PUBLISHERS 


qi | 
© 


| of exciting events and a marvelously de- 
| tailed picture of the days when the Ger- 


| Arethusa type! 


Net, $1.35 | 
| friend for protection of his name as his 


Full of the intimate | : 
| band demands such action, she allows her- 


| self to be misjudged and maltreated for 


New York | 


& STOUGHTON. 


Secret of the Marne, The. By Marcel 
Berger. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This tells how Sergeant Fritsch saved 
France. It is a rattling good combination 
mystery and war novel, with a full quota 


mans were stopped for the first time at 


| the Marne. 


Heart of Arethusa, The. By Frances 
Barton Fox. Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.35. 


Only -a Southerner (as is Miss Fox) 


| could do justice to descriptions of an irre- 


sistible, care free, butterfly heroine of the 
Her three maiden aunts 
with whom she lived, idolized her and en- 
deavored to educate her according to the 
principles of their girlhood, and with this 
environment plus an exuberence of spirit, 
Arethusa is absolutely charming and ut- 
terly unsophisticated. She had lived in a 
romantic atmosphere and become inocu- 
lated with it. When her father returned 
from Europe, after an absence of eighteen 
years, he brought a bride, who, accustomed 
to wealth and luxury, was also almost at- 
tractive, but endowed with the repose ard 
self-possession lacking in the step-daughter. 
Arethusa was invited to live with them and 
in this social sphere her enthusiasin knew 
no bounds, but what a heartbreak her de- 
parture caused her maiden aunties and 
Timothy, her adoring sweetheart! 
Arethusa’s entrance into the glorious 
good times of city life, where she became 


| a belle, her laughable innocence and the 


outcome of her blunders makes an appeal 
to dreaming, youthful readers and the ro- 
mance loving grandmother alike. With her 
joyful heart and her winsome way Are- 
thusa simply demands love and admira- 
tion. 


Gossamer and Steel. By Janet Payne 
Bowles. Dunstan & Co. $1.25. 

This utterly unusual story dealing with 
psychical conditions provides most extraor- 


| dinary situations dealt with under pecul- 


iar circumstances. One doubts if char- 
acters as here introduced are ever met 
outside of fiction, but at any rate, in this 
sphere they are actively alive. 

A young woman, openly insulted by the 
son of her employer, flees to a kindly man 


wife. Although she refuses openly to de- 
nounce the offender even after her hus- 


her silence. Many most unheard of sit- 
uations arise and their very unlikelihood 
makes them absorbing. Murder results, 
followed by the natural courtroom scenes, 
but throughout the wife retains her secret. 
The details in many cases are unconven- 
tional and oftentimes crude, nevertheless 
they describe a strange mystery and trag- 
edy in an unrestrained manner. 
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Love— Thrill— Heroism 


The 


lond 
east 


By Robert 
Ames Bennet 


Author of 
**For the White Christ,’’ 
‘‘Into the Primitive, ’’ etc. 








A novel of the Great 
War which tells a 


thrilling story of American 
youth—a story big with 
romance, with love, with a fine, | 
outstanding Americanism. 


| spondent of a Chicago paper, and 


| W. Heath Robinson. 





With the epic sweep 
that characterizes the | 


great war novels of | 
Sienkiewicz, Robert Ames 
Bennet has portrayed in 
convincing and dramatic | 
fashion the great invasion 
battles from Charleroi to | 
the Marne—has translated | 
into glowing pages the | 
spirit and heroism, the poetry | 
and horror of the battle-fields. It | 
isa vivid picture that he presents | 
of the apostles of frightfulness | 
and hate as they have written 


themselves down in atrocity and | 
human life. 


At All Bookstores 
$1.50 net 





| son. 


| humor, more subtle, less childlike. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Poetry and Drama 


Bill of the U. S. A. By Kenneth Gra- 
ham Duffield. Henry Altemus Company. 
50 cents. 


Vigorous poems in homely language, re- 
flecting the courage that men and women 
are being called upon to show in these 
war times. 


French Lad, The. By Saxe Churchill 
Stimson. R. G. Badger. 


Reprinted from magazines, these poems 
constitute a collection of vivid and emo- 
tional pieces inspired by the experiences 
of war. Included in the volume are other 
miscellaneous verses of a high order of 
technical fineness. 


To Arms! By Leura 
The Page Compatiy. 


E. Richards. 


Ringing verses that inspire to a fever of 
war enthusiasm. Appropriate indeed for 
the daughter of the author of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” to write such 
clamor calls to victory as these. 


Honors of France: In Peace and 


War. By Paul Scott Maurer. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.00. 
These verses are by a special corre- 


they 
interpret France both in peace times and 
war times. There are some exquisite bits 


included in the volume. 


Peacock Pye. A Book of Rhymes. By 
Walter De La Mare, with Illustrations by 
Henry Holt & Co. 


The verses of De La Mare have been 
compared to those of Robert Louis Steven- 
They are as musical, more full of 
Read 
aloud to a child by a chuckling parent 
who explains, they would be enjoyed, but 


| it is to be doubted whether the child would 


not enjoy the delightful pictures better. In 
fact, one questions whether it is a child’s 
book at all. It contains lyrics of much 
charm and beauty for grown-ups. 


Biography 
Joan of Arc. By C. M. Stevens. 


ples & Leon Company. $1.50. 


Cup- 


Americans have seen many references 
during the war to Joan of Arc. Many 
have received these references with vague 
impressions that she is a French legend 
or a church superstition. But we are 
rapidly learning the historical truth that 


| she lived one of the most consequential, 


significant and inspiring lives in all the 
history of the world. 
Historical lives vanish rapidly into the 


| darkness of the past with the events that 


Reilly & Britton — Publishers — Chicago 
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made them famous, but there are an im- 


mortal few who were themselves events 


too great for history. 
beyond biography. 


Their lives were 
They lived a drama of 


Anthony and Hero 
and Epic Poems 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! Ile was os 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers _ -” 
For while formidable to the enemy ; 

They inspire a friend. Look! & 

imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but 

And the martial music makes dhe ali oe 
Wish for foes, 


“These very dramatic and beautiful lines give 
the reader some idea as to the sweetness, pathos 
and charm of the remainder of the 
Louisville Times. 

Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 

F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - New Haven, Conn, 














how more 


volume,”"— 








human interest superior to any art and 
indescribable for any literature. One of 
these few unconquerable souls was Joan 
of Arc. She was one of the few who 
have stood alone unto death representing 
the suffering and victory of the human 
struggle for all the earth. 

In the historical view, she seems far 
away in time and place, and yet this lowly 


child of Lorraine represented not only 


the most lovable and heroic meaning of 
life, but she lived a wonderful revelation 
showing that the most exalted religious 
interest means the most loyal and stren- 
uous warfare against injustice and des- 
potism. 























The Light Above 


the Crossroads 


By MRS. VICTOR RICKARD 





$1.50 net 


\ ‘ J HEN England called, Mar- 
cus 


s Janover—that alto- 
gether extraordinary young dip- 
lomat at the British Embassy in 
Berlin—braved self-effacement 
and gave up the valiant way of 
the sword for a secret mission. 





Not even the one woman, a 
charming Irish girl, knew. 

How he stood the test, watch- 
ing in the house of England’s 
foes; how she stood the test wait- 
ing to hear from him—it isa great 
story, the most virile we have had 
in the fiction of the war. 


Dodd, Mead and Company 
New York 



























































By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., 
Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Patriotism: 
National and 
International 


$1.00 net. 


“It is essentially a thoughtful study 
of racial and social types, and worth 
while on that ground. His discussion 
of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Americans 
and Germans, of their peculiar traits 
and instincts is illuminating always, 
and Sir Charles has a real sense of 
humor.'’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Crown Svo. 


Aristodemocracy: 


From the Great War back to 
Moses, Christ and Plato 


With two new Prefaces by the 
$v0. $3.50 net. 


Author. 


“It will unquestionably rank as one 
of the most truly hopeful works which 
the war has produced.’’-—New York 
Times. 


“Worthy of special commendation 
to the clergy and other ethical teach- 
ers for the light which it throws upon 
the moral and spiritual problems con- 
nected with the war, and for the in- 
spiration which it furnishes to those 
who are attempting to deal with these 
problems."’—T he Outlook. 


What Germany 
Is Fighting For 


I2mo. Limp Cloth. $0.60 net. 


“Sir Charles Waldstein, than whom 
there are few living men better quali- 
fed from knowledge of the German 
country, its statesmen and publicists, 
to form an opinion, here gives a 
succinct and closely reasoned synopsis 
of the aims and evolution of German 
public opinion during the war.’’—The 
People. 


“His book constitutes an important 
war document.’’— Punch. 


A List of Books about the Great War will 
sent to any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
4th Ave. and 30th St., New York | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The most competent and critical in- 
quisitors of the age, at several different 
times, searched exhaustively, and with all 
their ingenuity, through her life and mind, 
unable to find any fault, and the sworn 
records, or the unanimous reports on 
them, are still to be seen in the archives 
of the Vatican and of France. 

Joan of Arc symbolizes such funda- 
mental interests that her life belongs to no 
nation, but to the inspiration, 
beauty and nobility of the whole world. 
From that view, her life is interpreted in 
this book as a human document and not 
from any supernatural or controversial in- 
terest. The life of this wonderful woman, 
in its most precious human valuation, con- 
tains nothing offensive to any theory or 
creed, nor to any person or institution. 

The world war has done much to bring 
her unsurpassable revelation of Christian 
womanhood to the attention of Americans, 
and to awaken interest in this wonderful 
life, experienced only in the lowliest sim- 
plicity, but empowered to defeat the most 
powerful ecclesiastic and military despot- 
ism ever known. She was a vision and a 
revelation too great for her to serve 
merely as a heroine of France, or as a 
Saint of the Church. She belongs to hu- 
manity as one who bore unto death all its 
struggle, and whose loyalty is being more 
known as the only way unto 
moral civilization. She was the conscience 
and power of faith and work in the union 
of God and man. This wonderful woman 
is in truth the Goddess of Liberty for the 
democracy of the world. 


creed or 


and more 


Film Folk. By Rob Wagner. The 


Century Company. 


This book is a sort.of Los Angeles Can- 
terbury Tales wherein appear the stories, 
told in the first person, of the handsome 
film actor whose beauty is fatal to his 
of the child wonder; the studio 
mother; the camera man, who “shoots the 
films”; the writer; the “extra” 
man and woman, whose numbers are as 
the sands of the sea; the publicity man, 
who “rings the bells,” etc. 

All the stories are located 
Los Angeles, a section more densely popu- 
lated with makers of “movies” than any 
other section on earth. The author lives 
there, he has been in sympathetic contact 
with these votaries of this new art since 
its beginning, and his statements are en- 
tirely trustworthy. 

“Film Folk” is not a series of actual 
biographies of individuals; the author in 
each case presents an actor, a director or 
one of the other characters, for the sake 
of concreteness and to carry out the story- 
form, and he contrives to set forth in the 
course of the book the entire movie-making 
world. The reader gets a clear idea of 
how the 


comfort; 


scenario 


in or near 


made, and he is im- 
entertaind with the accounts of 
the manners and customs of the inhab- 
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films are 
mensely 





New War Books 


‘‘Horseshoe’’ Grant— 
the young Canadian artilleryman who had more 
miraculous escapes from death than any man in 
his division, tells = eee story of his three 
years in France. 


S. 0. S. STAND TO! 


By Sergt. Reginald Grant 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


Heywood Broun 
has given us the first complete story of the 
American Army in France—a book full of snap 
and good nature—just the kind to cheer the folks 
at home. Read 


THE A. E. F. 


With Pershing’s Army in France 


$1.50 net 


War Poems— 
87 stirring, tender, humorous poems—some of 
the best verses of the war, written by men of 
action—including ‘‘In Flanders Field,” by John 
McCrae, ‘‘I Have a Rendezvous with Death,” 
by Alan Seeger, etc.; all are in 


FROM THE FRONT 


A Collection of Trench Poetry 
By Lieut. C. E. Andrews 
$1.00 net 


The Medical Corps 
of the Army faces just as many perils as any 
combatant. Read of the wonderful work done 
by this vital branch of the Army, and learn how 
the boys are cared for. Read 


A SURGEON IN ARMS 


By Robert J. Manion $1.50 net 


Good Novels 


Emerson Hough 
gives us a romance of the real Cumberlands—not 
as they are popularly portrayed, but as they 
really are. ‘It is the best thing that Mr. Hough 
has written and one of the best that anybody 
has ever written about the mountaineers.”’ 
—New York Tribune. Read 


THE WAY OUT 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 


Before the War— 


a class-annihilating episode occurred in England 
which illustrated the trend toward democracy. 
The author of ‘‘The Sailor’’ uses this as a back- 
ground for his new romance of a nobleman who 
loved a girl who was his social inferior. Read 


THE TIME SPIRIT 
By J. C. Snaith 


Colored Pictures. $1.50 net 


Robert W. Chambers’ 


latest ‘‘best seller’ is a complicated romance of 
New York’sartist colony. It isa brilliant book, 
every bit as interesting as ‘‘The Common Law.” 


THE RESTLESS SEX 


32 Pictures. $1.50 net 


Who Was Guilty ? 


Seven people are implicated ina murder. None 
can prove his—or her—innocence, yet none is 
guilty. If you likea my ad story that baffles 
you to the last page, read 


THE MOVINGFINGER 


By Natalie Sumner Lincoln 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers NEW YORK 
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Special Priced Books That Boys 
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and 


Girls Will Enjoy 


These are the remainders of editions that we are offering at a small fraction of their 
original prices, all regular editions, on good paper, well printed and bound. Secure an 
ample supply for the young folks to while away the inclement days of Summer holidays 


Foster, W. A. The World’s Wild Animals. 75 cents. 
The wonders of natural history put in fascinating form for 
the little people. Pictures and stories about wild animals in 
all parts of the world—Polar regions as well as the tropics— 
together with many thrilling adventures connected with their 
capture. Published at $1.50, and at the low price of 75 cents 
—the sort of book that every parent should. buy for his 
youngsters. 


Porter, Gene Stratton. Freckles. New illustrated edi- 


tion, with colored frontispiece. 60 cents. 
Young people never fail to respond to the outdoor charm 
of this fine romance. This edition was published at $1.50. 


Seward, Olive Risley. Around the World Stories. 


25 cents. 
Vivid descriptions of remarkable places and people seen in 
a famous tour. Published at $1.25. 


Mabie, Hamilton Wright, Editor. Myths Every 
Child Should Know. With 10 striking color illus- 
trations by Mary H. Frye. $1.25. 

A famous collection of historic legends, as told by their 
most famous narrators, in a large and sumptuous volume, 
boxed. Published at $2.50. 

Horton, Robert F. The Hero of Heroes. 55 cents. 

A story of the life of Christ especially adapted to the needs 


of young people in their early teens. Told in a vivid and 
simple style. Published at $1.25. 


These at 25 Cents Each. 


Townsend, Virginia F. 
A Boston Girl’s Ambitions. 
A Woman’s World. 
But a Philistine. 
Darryll Gap. 
Deering of Medbury. 
Dorothy Draycott’s Todays. 
Dorothy Draycott’s Tomorrows. 
Lenox Dare. 
The Mills of Tuxbury. 
Mostly Marjorie Day. 
Six in All. 
That Queer Girl. 


Every book by this favorite author for girls is noted for 
its charm and power. The stories are spirited and whole- 
some, and may be bought with confidence. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia 

Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote. 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing. 

A Great Emergency, and Other Tales. 

Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 

We and the World. 

For many years Mrs. Ewing's stories have been great 
favorites among English and American. children—quaint, 
humorous, lively and sympathetic, with a charm which makes 
one wish to own them all. 

Higginson, Mary Thatcher. Room for One More. 

A flock of children is increased by the lively son of a 
friend. 

Trowbridge, J. T. Neighbors’ Wives. 

Two neighbors’ wives are tempted beyond their strength 
to resist and steal each from the other. They betray their 
secrets and of course perplexities come. Ingenious and well 
told—a capital story. 

Sanborn, Mary Farley. Sweet and Twenty. 
An interesting story with heroine and most interesting age. 
Samuels. Lottie Eames. 

The boarding-school experience of an impulsive girl with 
many a cross to bear. 

Southworth, Mrs. S. A. Hester Strong’s Life Work. 


A story of love and service in the time of the Civil War. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Brady, Cyrus Townsend. Bob Dashaway, Treasur 


Hunter. 35 cents. 
A clean and healthy tale of breathless adventure in t 
strange South Seas. Publication price, $1.25. 


Cule, W. E. The White Caravan. 50 cents. 

The thrilling story of how little Ben Woodrow was stolen 
from his fine English home, was taken to America, lost his 
memory, and finally had everything restored to him through 
the kindness and courage of a very clever artist. Illustrated 
in colors. Publication price, $1.50. 

Phillips, Mary E. Tommy Tregennis. 50 cents. 

For children from 8 to 12. It will tell American boys 
and girls intimate facts about a little Briton’s life. The 
tale is entertaining, and Tommy is a likable little fellow who 
learns good manners and worthy ideals as the story pro- 
gresses. Publication price, $1.50. 


Standish, Winn. Jack Lorimer, Freshman. 75 cents. 

A lively story, interwoven with feats on the gridiron, 

hockey, basketball and other clean, honest sports for which 
Jack Lorimer stands. Publication price, $1.50. 


Young, Captain Charles. Harald, First of the 
Vikings. 30 cents. 


A graphic story which every boy will follow with unfail- 
ing interest. A hero’s deeds form its theme—Harald Fairhair 
of the ninth century, King of Norway, and leader of a group 
of sea-marauders who terrified the whole of North Europe. 
Publication price, $1.50. 


Publication prices, $1 to $2 
Thompson, Judge D. P. May Martin. 


A story of the old-time ‘‘Money-Diggers,” seeking hidden 
treasure in Vermont. 
Beulah. Tatters. 


How a waif became a writer and a social success. 


Darling, Mary G. Battles at Home. 
A charming story of domestic life, in which the victories 
of peace equal those of war. 


Hall, Captain Charles W. Adrift in the Ice Fields. 


The advenfures and mishaps of a party of Englishmen 
while shooting sea fowl on the ice. 


Leighton, Robert. Gildersley’s Tenderfoot. 
A story of redskin and prairie—the adventures of an 
English boy who, crossing Canada, falls in with Indians. 


Morecamp, Arthur. Live Boys in the Black Hills 
A. trip over the great cattle trail, the boys’ fortune as 
gold-hunters and their experiences with the Indians. 
Parker, W. Gordon. Six Young Hunters. 
The fortunes and misfortunes of a party of boys from 
the East who are spending the summer at a lodge in the 
Indian Territory. 


Grant Burton. 

This boy, disgraced, runs away from school, but while 
away he learns a big lesson and returns to home and school 
a different boy. 


Shillaber, B. P. The Double Runner Club. 
The lively boys of Rivertown and their healthy amuse 
ments during the winter. 
Cruises With Captain Bob. 
A series of adventures—laughable, exciting, and yet 
entirely wholesome. ; 
Stoddard, William O. Chuck Purdy. 
A delightful story of boy life in New York City. Strong, 
honest, breezy, practical and absorbing. 
Dixon, Robert. Fore and Aft. 
Full of the fascination of real struggles with storms and 
fire and mutiny and all the perils and marvels of the sea. 
Moreland, M. L. Which, Right or Wrong? 
A story of life at Lakeview, with its diversions of grove 
and lake. 
Farrar, Captain Charles A. J. Eastward Ho. 
The amusing experiences and startling incidents of a trip 
made by Boston boys to Maine. 


NEW YORK 
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Biography 
(Continued from page 7, Ad. Section) 
itants of the vast movie villages—manners 
and customs unique in many respects. 


The style is easy, breezy and swiftly 
moving. There are thirty-two illustra- 
tions from photographs. 

War Books 

America Among the Nations. By H. 

H. Powers. The Macmillan Company. 


$1.50. 

Dr. Powers’ book, entitled “The Things 
Men Fight For,” created a great deal of 
comment when it appeared before the pub- 
lic. The press of all the countries of 
Europe, as well as of our own country, re- 
ceived it with much enthusiasm as the 
work of a great thinker. 

The new _ book, 
Nations,” deals 


“America Among the 
with the relation of our 
own country to the other countries of the 
world. This was only hinted of in the 
former book, which dealt primarily with 
the other countries. 


Lost Fruits of Waterloo, The. 
John Spencer Bassett. 
Company. $1.50. 

Accepting fundamentally the proposi- 
tion that the war must go on until Ger- 
many knows that she has failed to justify 
militarism, Professor Bassett then presents 
the pros and cons of a permanent peacc. 
Beginning with the early ideas of universal 
peace, he dwells on the yearning for such 
a condition late in the Napoleonic struggie 
and shows what came of the attempt to 
secure peace through a concert of the great 
powers of Europe. He lays down the 
proposition that the present conflict came 
through the failure of the concert. This 
view is supported with cogent arguments. 
The book ends with three chapters deal- 
ing with the obstacles and the advantages 
of a federated peace, leaving the reader to 
decide for himself on its actual realization. 


Women of the War. y Hon. Mrs. 
Francis McLaren. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

The accounts in this book of the work 
of British women during the war are par- 
ticularly illuminating to 
at the present time; their experiences and 
achievements, their success in work 
which, before the war, most men considered 
outside their “sphere” and beyond their 
physical capacity, are sure to have a per- 
manent effect on the economic and political 
functions of women. In presenting the 
subject in a series of particular stories in- 
stead of general description, the author has 
treated a large topic with vivid concrete- 
ness. 

The whose work described 
and whose portraits illustrate the volume 
are leaders in such varied occupations as 
management of military hospitals under 
the War Office, welfare workers under 
the Ministry of Munitions, specialists in 
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American women 


women is 
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The New Novel by the author of 
“Salt of the Earth”’ 


The Devil’s Cradle 


By MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK 


HERE is an old saying: The hand that rocks 
7 the cradle rules the world. It would seen 
that the Devil himself rocked the cradle of the 
German race. Shall his hand also rule the world ? 
Here's a story that tells the truth. It is, in effect, a 
simple, straightforward narrative. It reveals the 
German life and character with an astonishing 
intimacy of detail, which convinces the reader 
even while it appals him. The novel dwells on 
the stark facts of war as they have been developed 
in the present conflict. The writer presents nothing 
in the way of argument: the account does not read 
as a partisan presentment. Only, here is told th 
truth concerning the individual German, concernin 
his race, concerning his country. That truth is not 
pleasant: it is, indeed, revolting, terrifying. It is 
because of that truth that today our nation is turning 
all its energies toward war. 
As one reads the absorbing and accurate exposition 
of the German mind and mood, he comes to realize 
with new intensity the necessity for fighting this war to the last gasp against the 
most gigantic criminal of history—Germany! 
The story in itself is absorbing. But it carries as well a tremendous lesson to 
our patriotism, which now must do its part for the saving of the world. 
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Captain Fallon’s Book 


The Big Fig 


By CAPT. DAVID FALLON, M. C. 











EW soldiers in this great war have been through 

F adventures more thrilling, dramatic and perilous 
than fell to the lot of Captain David Fallon. 

He is a young Irishman whose first fighting was 


against the hillmen in their uprisings in India. He 
received the Indian Field Medal. 
He went through the entire, terrible Gallipoli 


campaign. 

He was in scores of fierce trench battles. 

He commanded a tank in an amazing war adventure. 
He has served as an aerial observer, spotted enemy 
positions and fought enemy aeroplanes. 

On the road to “Thiepv al with a shoulder smashed 
by shrapnel he remained in command of his men 
behind barricades made of the dead and for twenty- 
two hours held off the Germans until reinforce- 
ments arrived. 

On scout duty he frequently penetrated German 
trenches and gun positions in the night. 

A bomb duel with a German patrol when he was detected in their trenches 
brought him irreparable injury. 

He lay for three days in the mud of a shellhole in the enemy country with his right 
arm blasted, his upper jaw broken, his face and shoulders burned, but surviv ved 
and managed to escape 

He was awarded the Military Cross for daring and valuable service by his King 






















Numerous illustrations. 
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Jeanne d Arc 


By Estelle Duclo 


To Ruth Boyd in ‘‘The Maid of France,”’ by Harold Brighouse, 
at The Greenwich Village Theatre, New York 
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JEANNE D'ARC, the blessed Maid of France, For suddenly, the imaged Maid 
Has come across the seas to us—— Was vivitied as by a breath : 
I saw the splendor of her glance, The call to speed a new crusade, 
And heard her voice miraculous, Had stirred her from the calm of death. 


An armored statue, there she stood, She questioned them, the soldiers two. 
Against the night's translucency ; And from their lips came story clear, 
Mute witness of the brotherhood How sons of France and Britain true, 


Between a Tommy and Poilu. She left as foes, had now grown dear. 


They talked of her and then sought rest Her eyes were filled with quickening light, 
Upon the pedestal’s low stair ; And swift her mailed hands seized their own: 
And they and others can attest With joy she looked from left to right, 
The wondrous thing that happened there. Glad words leapt forth in clarion tone. 


Again the Maid so nobly famed, 
Seemed glorified as by a trance; 
“Vive les Anglais!” her accents flamed. 
And our hearts echoed, “Vive la France!” 
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The Deserter 


By Edward Eyre Hunt 


. was five o’clock in the morning. A riotous sunrise deluged 
I the Campine as I slipped into my clothes and ran down the 

narrow, twisting tower-stair to keep a secret tryst with the 
Baas, or overseer. Little slits in the tower wall, cut for medieval 
archers, let in the arrows of the sun; and as I ran through the 
gloomy armory and the high-roofed Flemish dining hall—stripped 
of their treasure of old pikes, swords, cross bows, and blunderbusses 
by the diligent Germans—out to the causeway, and over the 
creaking drawbridge on my way to stables and the dismantled 
brewery, I imagined myself an escaped prisoner from the donjons 
of Chateau Drie Toren. In truth, I was running away from Baron 
von Stien’s week-end house-party for a breath of rustic air while 
the others slept. 

The stables, tool sheds, hostler’s barracks, bake-oven, and 
brewery were thatch-roofed and walled with brick, toned to a 
claret-red, pierced with small windows and heavy oaken doors. 
The doors were banded with the baronial colors—blue stripes 
alternating with yellow, like stripes on a barber pole—and in the 
center of the hollow square of farm buildings fumed a mammoth 
brown manure pile. A smell of fresh-cut hay and the warm 
smell of animals clung about the stables, and I heard the watch- 
dog rattle his chain and sniff at the door as I passed. 

I found the Baas standing before his door, his face wrinkled 
with pleasure, his cap in his hand. Behind him his wife peered out 
at us, wiping her fat hands on her skirts and two half-grown 
children stared from the nearest window. The Baas and his wife 
were the parents of sixteen children! 

“Good day, my mynheer!”’ everyone shouted in chorus. 

“Good day, madame; good day Baas.’”’ (I used the Flemish 
title for overseer—the word from which has come; our much- 
abused word ‘‘Boss.’’) ‘I’m a deserter this morning; the rest of the 
Baron’s party sleeps.” 

“Oh, so,”’ laughed the wife.‘‘Mynheer is like the German soldier 
who desert by dozen nowadays. And would your honor hide in 
the forest like them—like the Germans?” 

“To be sure. The Baas is to show me the deepest coverts, 
where mynheer the Baron will never find me more.” 

We laughed and passed on. A girl with a neckyoke and full 
milk pails came by from the dairy; nodding faces appeared at the 
windows of the farm buildings as we walked towards the woods; 
bees sped up the air from conical straw hives close to our path; 
and in a few minutes we were threading our way through a nursery 
of young pines, tilled like corn rows in Kansas, and all of equal 
age. 

“Monsieur, there is a soul in trees,”’ said the Baas, affectionately 
patting an ancient linden on the border of the old forest. The 
Baas was a man from the Province of Liege, and he preferred to 
speak French with me rather than Flemish. He had, too, a 
Walloon lightness of wit, which went sometimes incongruously 
with his heavy frame, as when he said to me once when we were 
debating the joys of youth versus age, ‘‘To be old has its advantages, 
monsieur. One can then be virtuous, and it is not hard!” 

“There is a soul in trees,” he repeated. ‘Altogether the trees 
have a soul. A forest is one spirit. These trees are old men and 
old women, very patient and kindly and sluggish of blood. They 





*Reprinted from “Tales from a Famished Land."" Doubleday, Page & Company. 


nod their heads in the wind like peasants over a stove. And they 
talk. Sometimes I think that I can understand their talk—very 
wise and patient and slow. Men hurry apart, monsieur, but the 
trees remain together like old married people and watch their 
children grow up around them. 

“‘Here’’—we had turned down a path and were in the fringes 
of another forest of small pines—‘‘here the Germans have taken 
trees for their fortifications, slashed and cut, and those trees that 
are left are like wounded soldiers; they have arms too long or too 
short, heads smashed, feet uprooted, and yet they wish to live, 
because they are one spirit.” 

“What is this?’”’ I demanded abruptly, for at my feet yawned 
a little pit, with lumpy clay still fresh about it and a fallen cross 
lving half hidden in the weeds. 

“Ho ,that? Itis the grave of aGerman,” said the Baas heartily. 
He spat into the raw pit. ‘The German has been taken away, 
but the children of Drie Toren are still afraid. They will not 
come by this path on account of the dead Deutscher.” 

His foot crushed the rude cross as he talked, and we walked on. 
But I was vaguely troubled. That vile pit and the thought of what 
it had contained had spoiled my promenade. As I had found on a 
thousand other occasions, my freedom in Belgium was only a fiction. 
The war could not be forgotten, even for an hour. 

A partridge thundered up at our feet and rocketed to earth 
again beyond the protecting pines. In a little glade we surprised 
four young rabbits together at breakfast. The Baas laid his 
hand lightly on my arm. “It is sad, monsieur, isn’t it?’’ he said. 
“The poachers steal right and left nowadays. The gardes cham- 
petres are no longer armed, so the thieves do as they will. There 
is more pheasant in the city markets than chicken, and more rabbit 
than veal. The game will soon be gone, like our horses and cattle. 

“You remember, monsieur, the sand dunes by Blankenberghe 
and Knocke on the Belgian coast? Oh, the rabbits that used to be 
in those dunes! But now the firing of cannon has driven them all 
away.” 

A silence fell upon us both. The thickets grew denser, and we 
pushed our way slowly toward the deeper coverts. I found 
myself thinking of the little crosses along the seaside dunes 
which marked where greater game than rabbits had fallen—the 
graves of men—the biggest game on earth—the shallow pits and 
the frail wooden crosses, like that which the Baas leather boot had 
crushed a half-hour before. 

We had reached the deepest woods when a gasping, choking 
cry stopped us short. The thicket directly before us stirred and 
then lay still as death. The cry had been horrible as a Banshee’s 
wail, and as mysterious, but it was not the cry of an animal; 
it was human, and it came from a human being in agony. The 
Baas crossed himself swiftly and leaped forward, and instantly 
we had parted the protecting bushes and were looking down on a 
man lying flat on the ground a spectre with a thin white face, 
chattering teeth, enormous frightened eyes, and a filthy, much- 
worn German uniform. 

“What are you doing here?”’ I demanded. 

The soldier did not answer, he did not rise, he lay motionless 
and hideous, like a beast. Then I caught sight of his left ankle, 
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enormously swollen and wrapped in rags, and his hands—they were 
thin as sticks. The man was helpless. and he was starving. 

And now came a strange thing. We two walked slowly around 
the man on the ground, as if he were a wild creature caught in a 
snare. We felt no pity or astonishment; only curiosity. Utterly 
unemotionally we took note of him and his surroundings. He had 
no gun, no knife, and no blankets. He lay on some broken boughs, 
and he seemed to have covered himself with the boughs at night. 
The wild, haggard eyes turned in their sockets and watched us as 
we moved, but otherwise no part of the man stirred. He seemed 
transfixed, frozen in an agony of fear and horror. 

“Ashes! He has had a fire here, monsieur, but it was days ago.”’ 
At the man’s feet the Baas had discovered the remnants of a little 
fire. ‘Holy blue!’ he added in astonishment, ‘‘he has eaten these! ”’ 

A pile of small green twigs lay near the fire. The bark had 
been chewed from them! 

At the end of our search we turned again to the man on the 
ground. ‘“Whoare you? What are you doing here?”’ I demanded 
again. There was no answer. “Baas, have you a flask?” 

The old man slowly drew a little leather-clad bottle from his 
breast pocket and passed it to me in silence. He offered it with 
obvious reluctance, and watched jealously as I knelt and dropped 
a little stream of liquid between the parted lips of the creature 
on the ground. The man’s lips sucked inward, his throat choked at 
the raw liquor, he opened his mouth wide and gasped horriby 
for breath, his knees twitched, and his wrists trembled as if he 
were dying. Then the parched mouth tried to form words; it 
could only grimace. 

For a moment I felt a mad impulse to leap on that moving 
mouth and crush it into stillness; such an impulse as makes a 
hunter wring the neck of a wounded bird. Instead, I continued 
dropping the stinging liquor and listening. 

Then came the first word ‘‘More!” the black lips begged, and 
I emptied the flask into them. The Baas sighed plaintively. 
“German?” the soldier whispered. 

“No American,” I answered. 

“The other one?” 

“Belgian.” 

The frightened eyes closed in evident relief. The man seemed 
to sleep. 

“But you?” I asked. 

“T’m German—a soldier,” he said. 

“Lost?” 

“Missing,” he used the German word vermisst—the word 
employed in the official list of losses to designate the wounded or 
dead who are not recovered, and those lost by capture or desertion. 

“You understand, Baas?” 

“No, monsieur.”’ 

“He says he is a German soldier—a deserter. I suppose, lying 
to make his way over the frontier of Holland. And he is starving.” 

The Baas’s face became a battleground of emotions. His kindly 
eyes glared merrily, his lips twisted until his beard seemed to 
spread to twice its natural width. Instantly his face became grave 
again, then puzzled, even anxious. A stream of invective and 
imprecation in mingled French and Flemish poured from his 
troubled lips, and he stamped his feet vigorously. 

“He can’t stay here,” I concluded. 

“Tt is death to help him,” said the Baas. 

“For you, yes; for me, no. The Germans can only digrace me 
as a member of Relief Commission. They cannot kill me.” 

“‘He must not be left to die here, monsieur.” 

“The Germans will probably search your house if we take 
him there.” 

“He may betray us if we help him.” 

“That is possible. But you see he is very weak—almost dead.” 

“He may be a spy.” 

“That again is possible. But see! He has eaten twigs!” 

“He is a damned pig of a German!” 

“But you do not feed even pigs on sticks and leaves.” 

“T am afraid, monsieur.” 

“So am I, Baas. Yet you must decide, and not I. 
more dangerous for you than for me.” 
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We stared into each other’s eyes, trying to guess each other's 
thoughts. Every one in Belgium knows that the German ovine 
sows its uniformers everywhere. We could not even trys; each 
other in that stricken country. Deserters and traitors were tra, ked 
like’ dogs. Any one who gave aid or comfort to such persons did 
so at the risk of his life. It is said that pretended desert 
liberately trapped Belgians into aiding them, and then betrayed 
their hosts. Something of the sort was hinted in the famouis case 
of Miss Edith Cavell. Knowledge then bade us be cautioys: 
instinct alone bade us be kind. 

The Baas's wide eyes turned again to the creature on the vround 
and he sighed plaintively. “Monsieur,” he began, in a very low, 
gentle voice, ‘I will help him. Give me my flask and I will go 
for food and drink. Then we must plan. Does it please 
remain here?”’ 

“T shall stay here with him.” 

“Good! I will go.” 

I knelt beside the soldier and chafed his filthy hands until blood 
flowed again in his dry veins. The swollen pupils of his eyes 
brightened. He talked continuously in a thin, trickling whisper— 
a patter of information about dinners he had eaten, wines he had 
drunk, his military service, his hardships, and his physical and 
mental sensations. I had read of victims of scurvy in the Arctic 
snows dreaming and talking day and night of food, only of food. 
So it was with the starving soldier. The liquor had made him 
slightly delirious, and he babbled on and on. 

His broken ankle pained him. When I moved him about to 
rest it, his lightness astonished me. The man had been large and 
heavy; he was shrunken to a bag of bones. His uniform hung 
about him like a sack, and it seemed as if the slightest jar would 
snap his arms and legs. Tears welled under his heavy, dirty 
eyelids. “Mother! Mother!’ he whispered once. ‘Art thou there? 
Mother!’ Then, as his eyes again cleared and he saw the trees 
interarched above him—the trees which the Baas had told me were 
one spirit, the grim, silent, sepulchral trees, the haunted, malignant 
trees which had wooed him with their shelter and then broken 
him and starved him; the trees beneath which his forest-dwelling 
ancestors had cowered for thousands of years and to which 
they had offered human sacrifices—he broke down and sobbed 
horribly. “She is not here! She is not here! No, she is not here!" 
he repeated over and over again. 

When the Baas returned, we covered the deserter with our 
coats and fed him. Perhaps we did wrong to give him food, 
although I think now that he was doomed before we found him. 
We did our best, but it was not enough. In less than an hour, after 
a horrible spell of vomiting, the poor man was beyond all help of 
ours. His eyes rolled desperately, his breath came in horrid 
gasps and he grew rigid like a man in an epileptic fit. 

We tore open the breast of his uniform to ease his labored 
breathing, a metal identification disk hung on a cord from about 
his neck over a chest which was like a wicker work of ribs. His 
belly was sunken until one almost saw the spinal column through 
it. His tortured lungs subsided little by little, the terrifying sound 
of his breathing sank to nothing, his head thrust far back and over 
to the left side, his arms stiffened slowly, his mouth fell open. 

We watched, as if fascinated, the pulsing vein in his emaciated 
neck, still pumping blood through a body which had ceased to 
breathe. The top of the blood column at last appeared, like 
mercury in a thermometer. It fell half an inch with each stroke 
of the famished heart. It reached the base of the neck and sank 
from sight, and still we stared and stared. The man was dead, 
yet I seemed to have an awful vision of billions of sentient cells, 
billions of little selfish lives which had made rife his life, fighting, 
choking, starving to death within the cooling clay. 

The Baas bent his head, uncovered, and crossed himself. 
With a quick stooping motion he closed the wide-open eyes and 
straightened the bent limbs. Then he rose to his full height and 
looked at me sadly. 

“This man has a mother, monsieur,”’ he said. We must forget 
the rest.” 

In the pit where the other German had lain we buried the body 
of the deserter, and we found and repaired the little lath cross and 
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set it up at the grave’s head. But first I took from about the neck 
of the corpse the oval medallion which told the man’s name and 
regimental number It was a silver medal, finer than those usually 
worn by privates in the German army. I have it by me.as I 
write, and on it is etched the brave sentence, ‘God shield you 
from all dangers of warfare, and render you back safe and 
victorious!”’ 

I was late for breakfast at the Chateau, but van Stein kindly 
made room for me at his right hand. “Oho, monsieur,”’ he called 
gaily. ‘“We thought you were helping to find the deserter.” 


“\Who—what, monsieur Le Baron?” I stuttered in amazement. 


“The German deserter. A file of soldiers woke us up at seven 


o'clock, inquiring for one of their men who ran away from Mons 
a month ago. They are searching the stables and the forest. 
They have traced him here to our commune. I hope they catch 
him!” 

My fingers clutched the silver disk in my pocket. “I think they 
will not catch him, messieurs. He ran away a month ago, you say?” 

“A month ago. . . . But it is nothing to us, eh? Let us eat 
our breakfasts.’”” The Baron bowed grandly to me. ‘Monsieur 
le Delegue, he began in his smooth, formal voice, “‘once again we 
remind ourselves that it is thanks to you and the generous American 
people that we have bread. It is thanks to you.” 





The Surprise Party 


By Laurence La Tourette Driggs 


E had a mild week, the last of March. and the weather, 
though cold, was excellent for flying. Consequently 


the Huns were becoming bothersome, and we saw plenty 
of hostile aircraft. Not only in our daily reconnaissance expeditions 
over the German lines; where Philippe and I spent most of our day, 
but often over our own territory we saw first the white puffs of 
shell smoke far up in the sky, indicating to us one of the enemy 
airmen who had been discovered by the French gunners, and then 
the tiny speck of our visitor’s machine. Our anti-aircraft shells 
threw out a cloud of white smoke upon bursting, thus distinguish- 
ing the French from the German shells, which explode with an 
accompanying puff of black smoke. 

As soon as these smoke bursts appear, our fighting planes see 
them if they are in the vicinity and singly or in groups our pilots 
gather in to give chase to the visitors. Often we get a bomb in 
our aerodrome from one of these raiders who has sneaked over our 
lines high up above the shelter of the clouds. Getting in our 
rear, the Boche drops down through the clouds and points back 
towards home. As he passes over our field he dives down as low 
as he dares, lets go his bombs, and continues on homeward at 
top speed. Unless one of our faster aeroplanes happens to be up 
and gets on his trail in time, there is no chance of catching him. 
It is useless to leave the ground and try to overtake him, if 
he is already three or four thousand feet higher up. 

After dinner, Monday night, we were called in to the Com- 
mander’s office. None of us had an idea what was on, but a 
corps consultation always promises something interesting and 
we were all eager for action. The first word Captain Demain 
said, satisfied us as to that, and we sat forward with alacrity. 

“Fighting machines to-morrow, gentlemen! Everybody! Be 
in your places at six. And remember now your instructions about 
keeping in formation. It will be doubly important to-morrow. 
We want to surprise the Boches, and we don’t want a man of you 
cut off by himself under any circumstances. Report to your own 
Flight Commanders, in the morning ready for service. Sergeant 
Adair will be acting Flight Commander of the Fourth Squadron. 
Dismissed! Officers will please remain. You too, Adair!” 


Philippe, Lieutenant Meaucourt and I stayed ‘after the rest 
of the boys had withdrawn. Then Captain Demain unfolded the 
plans for the morrow.: For an hour we talked and smoked and 
I found to my great satisfaction that the long expected debut of 
the new invention was to be left solely to our escadrille. 

Next morning I was up at three, and as I reached the door of 
my hangar I found that most of my squad were there before me. 
We each went over every minutest detail of our machines, our 
guns and ammunition. Half an hour before daylight, we were 
summoned back to breakfast. 

It was a cloudy day but not excessively windy, and as we 
climbed into our machines, I noticed the low clouds above were 
slowly moving northwards over the German lines. Four pilots 
besides myself were assigned to my squadron. As Flight Leader 
I formed the front apex of my formation, Yale and Green fol- 
lowed on my left, and Arrowdale and Berryman on my right, each 
a hundred yards or so to the rear of the preceding machine, a 
little below and a little outside, thus forming an inverted “V” 
shaped flying unit similar to that of a flock of wild ducks. 

Philippe had suggested as my objective the aerodrome of the 
famous Eleventh Escadrille of the German Air Service, situated, 
as we knew, in a level valley northeast of St. Quentin. Philippe’s 
squad would be not far east of us over another German flying field. 
Lieutenant Meaucourt was to sit over the trenches looking for 
enemy observing machines, while Captain Demain and _ his 
formation were to cover a sector of the front, further east, where 
the Boches had been busy of late. 

As we mounted up to twelve thousand feet, I found we were 
above the clouds. I reduced my gas and loafed along until I saw 
one after another, the last of my squad pop up through the gray 
mist and take his place in formation. Then dipping my wings as 
a signal to start, I put on the saucer, and we forged ahead. 

The sun shone warmly over a sea of billowy clouds at my 
right. While I was watching it. I suddenly noticed several planes 
burst through the floor and take a course a little lower down than 
mine, but almost parallel with it. This was Pieron and his squad. 

Ten minutes later they had disappeared from view. I glanced 
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at my instruments. 
objectis 
sown as he flew along. 


But the next instant I saw the answer. We were coming to the 
end of the clouds. We climbed up over one big floating billow of 
thin white mist and on the other side found the city of St. Quentin 
just beginning to glow with the first rays of the sun. The following 
wind had carried us faster than I had anticipated. 

Dipping to the right, I signaled my squad to follow. In perfect 


formation they came, and cutting 
off my motor, I pointed the nose 
down to the distant. aerodrome of 
Number 11. 

We were still three miles away 
when I noticed arising from the 
lying field ahead a long line of 
their agile Fokkers. One by one 
the gleaming planes moved for- 
ward and suddenly pointing up- 
wards, began their climb towards 
us and lost themselves to our view 
is they turned their thin edges 
Several larger ma- 
chines were still waiting on the 
ield, after the last of the Fokkers 
had departed. These were two- 
seater observing planes, which 
would begin their work as soon as 
their patrolling scouts had reached 
their elevation. Now the gleam 
{the sun shone on the wings of 
he rising Fokkers as they turned 
ud still climbing, spiraled back 
owards their field. I dipped an- 
ther signal to my squad and pull- 
ing open the throttle, dived head 
ong at the unsuspecting Huns. It 
iad turned out even better than 
| had planned! They would not 
lream of our little squad attack- 
ing such numbers. 

At six thousand feet above 
heir little valley we came upon 
hem. Five against fifteen—no 
wonder they didn’t try to escape. 
| selected their squadron leader 
ishe was at the highest level, and 
is he saw us coming he flattened 
uit into a wide circle and counted 
is carefully. Then with a con- 
emptuous gesture he came back 
yainst the wind and we passed 
achother, At ten paces I let fly, 


towards us. 


lita bit too late. I simply cut his rudder away. 


Still fifteen minutes to go to reach my 
Philippe evidently intended getting under to watch the 
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rescue. 


deserted him. 
propeller. 


WE MUST FIGHT GERMANY 


ECAUSE of Belgium—invaded, outraged, enslaved, im- 

poverished Belgium. We can not forget Liege, Louvain, 

and Cardinal Mercier. Translated into terms of Amer- 
ican history these names stand for Bunker Hill, Lexington 
and Patrick Henry. 

Because of France—invaded, desecrated France, a million of 
whose heroic sons have died to save the land of Lafayette. Glorious 
golden France, the preserver of the arts, the land of noble spirit. 
The first land to follow our lead into republican liberty. 

Because of England—from whom came the freedom of the seas. 

We are fighting Germany because she sought to terrorize us 
and then fool us. We could not believe that Germany would 
do what she said she would do upon the seas. 

We still hear the piteous cries of children coming up out 
of the sea where the Lusitania went down. And Germany 
never asked forgiveness of the world. 

We are fighting Germany because she violated our con- 
fidence. Paid German spies filled our cities. Officials of her 
Government, received as the guests of this Nation, lived with 
us to bribe and terrorize, defying our laws of nations. 

We are fighting Germany because in the war feudalism 
is making its last stand against oncoming democracy. We 
see it now. This is a war against an old spirit, an ancient, 
outworn spirit. It is a war against feudalism—the right of 
the castle on the hill to rule the village below. 

It is a war for democracy—the right of all to be their own 
masters. Let Germany be feudal if she will, but she must 
not spread her system over a world that has outgrown 1t. 
Feudalism plus science, thirteenth century plus twentieth— 
this is the religion of the mistaken Germany that has linked 
itself with the Turk, that has, too, adopted the method of 
Mahomet. “The state has no conscience.” ‘The state can do 
no wrong?”’ With the spirit of the fanatic she believes this gos- 
pel and that it is her duty to spread it by force. With poison 
gas that makes living a hell, with submarines that sneak 
through the seas slyly to murder noncombatants, with dirigibles 
that bombard men and women while they sleep, with a per- 
fected system uf terrorization that the modern world first 
heard of when German troops entered China, German feudalism 
is making war upon mankind. Let this old spirit of evil 
have its way, and no man will, in America, without paying toll 
to it in manhood and in money. This spirit might demand 
Canada from a defeated, navyless England, and then our 
dream of peace on the north would be at an end. We would 
live as France has lived for forty years, in haunting terror. 


—From “The American Spirit,” by Franklin K. Lane. 
F. A. Stokes Company 


I looked back. 


safety in their hangars. 


other some distance ahead. Malcolm and Arrowdale were in the 
center of two groups of encircling Fokkers. I swerved over to the 


Huddled down low in my seat, I fixed my sights on the revolv- 
ing circus as I approached and sent forward a stream of lead to 
precedé me. Suddenly one, then another of Malcolm’s enemies 
He had dropped me, and I shattered another’s 
Both were falling, but they were not out of control. 
Eli Yale circled across my front and waved a hasty gesture 


of victory. His goggles were off 
and both gloves discarded. He was 
eyeing a Boche who was maneuver- 
ing for a shot at me. I watched 
them out of a corner of my eye 
as I replaced a full magazine on 
my gun. 

They were beginning to real- 
ize, these Boches, that it was 
unsafe to stay in front of our 
machines. Heretofore, that had 
been their safest position. Twice 
in the last ten minutes I had seen 
looks of alarm directed at my gun 
as a darting Fokker dove past me. 
Our flying flight had spread over 
the entire width of the valley. It 
was becoming impossible to get 
within range of our humiliated 
enemies. Suddenly I saw David 
flit past me as I was circling 
round and round my wily friend 
of the last ten minutes. I looked 
after the kid quickly and saw ris- 
ing up to join us, a huge biplane, 
a two-seater with a gunner in 
front and a pilot behind. 

I dipped over to the left and 
left my Boche antagonist to his 
own devices, while I went down 
to help David make sure of his 
dangerous opponent. But I was 
too late. The young American 
from the far West had brought 
down his big prize the first attack. 
Over and over again the biplane 
rolled as she fell, and long before 
the final crash ensued, David and 
I were climbing back again to our 
postponed engagements. 

Drunk with our enormous suc- 
cess we stayed over this ill-fated 
field of Squadron Number 11 
until the last enemy plane sought 


Not one of them dared venture forth. 


le was volplaning clumsily down for a safe landing when of a 
sudden, he pitched violently forward and down he went in a tail 
pin to a certain smash. Arrowdale and Berryman had swung 
ar around me. Eli was in the thick of it below me, while David 
ween was fumbling with his machine gun off to my left. Evidently 
(had jammed. No, that was Berryman, working over his gun, 
David and Arrowdale were together. 

Darting into Yale's vicinity, I came face to face with one of the 
ger Huns, who was leaning out over the edge of his cockpit, 
iming his revolver at Eli’s machine. I got my sight dead upon 
im and pulled my laynard. Sweeping by to the right, I just 
aught a glimpse of the pistol dropping overboard from his hand 
she threw his arms above his head. His aeroplane turned sharply 
ver, and at my next glance around was falling in a virille to the 
sound. I had shot my first enemy! 

Another machine was falling in flames ahead of me, as I came 
round. Old Eli had shot down his man! David was pursuing an- 


Despite their anti-aircraft guns, which took up a lively bombard- 
ment as soon as their aeroplanes left the.sky, we shot down low 
after the last one of the fleeing Huns and poured furious streams of 
bullets into his disappearing tail. Then with a glance at my 
gasoline gauge. I signaled my jubilant little squad and falling 
into soldierly formation, our victorious Nieuports headed back for 
Soissons. But what a whacking 
victory! 

We basked in the plaudits of our enthusiastic mechanics, while 
we sat on boxes of ammunition in our hangar, and tried to add up 
our scores. David, the bashful little beggar, had taken first prize— 
he had bagged the big fellow. He also had forced down two others 
of which he was certain. But these could not be counted. They 
were vanquished, but not demolished. 

Yale and Arrowdale, our old veteran, likewise had one each, 
besides a score of others they thought would never be able to 
fly again. Malcolm had run into bad luck with his gun jamming, 


It had been a busy morning. 
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and he was cursing mad. Not one of us had suffered even a bullet 
hole through the fabric. It was a slaughter. 

“Well, never mind, my old ones,” I said to them. ‘None of us 
will get any credit for our scores. Nobody saw them fall but 
ourselves. But we've had a lovely day. Malcolm,” I add, “‘if 
you had selected your cartridges this morning as we did, you would 
have had less trouble with your gun.” 

“Right, Solomon!” 
rub it in.” 

“How many did you get, Arnold?” inquired David, changing 
the subject generously. 

“Two, 


Berryman retorted sheepishly. ‘Don't 


I announced, trying to speak indifferently. “‘The 
Boche captain was the first one I shot at, and the scared Hun who 
caught fire, I think was mine.”’ 

“That makes three men for you then, Arnold,” said Yale, 
slapping me violently on the back. ‘“‘Maybe you forget the big 
Bologna who had a bead on me when you dropped him—but I 
don’t.” 


A rush to the hangar door by the delighted mechanics an- 


nounced the return of another.squad. It was Meau 
mediately behind him appeared Captain Demain wit 

tion, and ten minutes later my old chum Philippe appx 
sky with his five followers tacked on behind him, fly; 
mechanism. 

Everybody lost his dignity when the whole fighti 
assembled, and it was found not one of them was miss 
questions and answers volleyed back and forth amid m 
about and many extravagant bursts of hilarity. 

Finally, I found myself confronted by Captain Hi 
who clutched my two tender ears in his great fists. 

‘*Arnold,”” he roared, “‘you are one little dead sh 
got the high score!” 


“Up with him, boys! Carry him to the mess hall 
Three for Adair out o 


open up a bottle in his honor. 
thirty-two of the Huns in one day! 


on to the shoulders of the yelling mob while tears 
gratitude crept resistlessly to my eyes. 


Some surprise pat 
with one swing around my middle, the Captain flung me 
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“Ambulance 464” 


By Julien Bryan 


Letters From a Seventeen- Y ear-Old Boy at the Front 


I: our arrival here I have been aching to visit the captured 
he trenches near Auberive which the 
eir recent Champagne offensive. 


French took in 
And so when I learned 
hef’’ Coan, after | came in yesterday, that I wouldn't 
be on duty at Bois Carre or Pont Suippes again before I left 
ion, | arranged matters so that Mike O’Connor and | 
ould start out early and bum around for three or four hours before 
it was 


from 
the st 


We left the cantonment 
at four this morning, missed a couple of shells rather nicely near 
the Mourmelon fork and arrived at Bois Carre just as the first 
German sausage was popping up over the horizon. I intended to 
\uberive which is about a mile from the post and although 
now in French hands is nevertheless only a few hundred yards from 
the present lines. But somehow we got into the wrong boyau 
and wandered several miles out of our way before we realized where 
we were. We had to give up the Auberive scheme altogether and 
go north towards Moronvilliers. 


me for the other car to come in. 


head for 


But there was no direct route 
to the old German lines here and we were obliged to crawl through 
a lot of unfinished trenches and others blocked with barbed-wire. 
Finally it got so bad we were forced into the open for several 
hundred yards. This would have been quite safe a mile behind 
the front lines at La Harazee, where it is very hilly; but in this 
flat country you can be seen two or three miles away, and at one 


From “Ambulance 464,."" By Julien Bryan 


(The Macmillan Company) 


mile you are taking somewhat of a chance. It was exactly an 
hour and a half after we left Bois Carre that we saw the first 
sign of old German occupation. This was a large pile of hand- 
grenades which were unmistakably Boche. Then came an 
Abri with “Sicherheit hier’ written on one of the timbers and I 
noticed that it was quite carefully built. It occurred to me as I 
read the words, how strange it was that the people of Goethe's 
race should be our enemies in a war like this. Now we ran into an 
old supply station where barbed-wire, shells and trench torpedoes 
lay scattered around. Across from this, but still in the trench, 
was a grave, marked by a simple wooden cross. And I noticed that 
the name inscribed upon it was German and that he belonged to 
the foreign legion of the French Army. They lost a good many 
thousand men when they took Mont Cornillet and Mont Haut here. 
I picked up a Boche helmet a little farther on; the wearer had 
been killed by a shell splinter which penetrated the steel. The 
blood had rusted it and we could see traces of it quite plainly. 
Unfortunately we had to return to the post before eight-thirty 
so we had very little time there. We took as many souvenirs as 
we could carry, including two unexploded torpedoes and an Austrian 
88". Just as we were leaving, we asked one of the poilus who was 
at work putting the trenches into shape once more, if he had seen 
any “77” cartridge cases lying about. And instead of giving us 
an empty one, what did he do but pick up a whole loaded shell and 
slam it against the side of the trench until it came apart. Then 
he dumped all the powder out on the ground and gave us the 
casing. 

On our way back we had a close cail. We had gone only a short 
distance when we found we were heading straight for a battery 
which the Boches were shelling. There was no other way to the 
post except by a long detour; so we decided to chance it, figuring 
that we could get past in the four minute interval at which the 
shells seemed to be coming. But we weren't quite quick enough 
and a big fellow burst about seventy-five yards away just as we 
got there. Eclat shot by us and over our heads and a few seconds 
later twigs and small branches from the nearby trees began to patter 
down around us. We didn’t stop here, not even long enough to 
take a picture. As soon as we arrived at the post we dumped the 
souvenirs into the rear of Frutiger’s car. I was to ride back to 
Ferme de Piemont with him and he left shortly afterwards. 

It’s a true saying that a Ford will run anywhere you take it. 
Frutiger ran his machine into a tree on the Suippes road, but 
instead of climbing it as the Ford joke-book would have it, the 
car bounded over to the opposite side of the road and laid there 
for several minutes on its back with the rear wheels spinning 
around at a great rate, before he was able to shut off the motor. 
Then he waited until a couple of Frenchmen came along and with 
After this he thanked 
them and rode off as though nothing had happened. 


their help turned it right side up again. 


Sammy Lloyd told me some time ago of the munition depot 
over the hill, and so this morning we took our cameras and walked 
up there. About twenty soldiers were working on a pile of twelve 
inch shells (‘‘280's’’) when we arrived, arranging them in long rows 
and covering them afterwards with a sort of pine-bough camou- 
flage. They thought it fine to have their pictures taken; and I got 
the two strongest men in the crowd to lift one of the big projectiles 
for me while I took the photograph. They managed to hold it up 
several seconds although it weighs four hundred and fifty pounds. 
Then their sergeant showed us the whole depot, and told us that 
although they had 50,000 shells stored there, they were so carefully 
concealed that the Boche aviators couldn't tell them from common 
underbrush. 





The 


IEUTENANT DREW was wounded 
within four or five hundred yards of 
the line from which his battalion 

started to attack. He caught three bullets 
in as many seconds—one in the arm, one in 
the shoulder, and one in the side—and went 
down under them as if he had been pole- 
axed. The shock stunned him for a little, 
and he came to hazily to find a couple of the 
battalion stretcher-bearers trying to lift him 
from the soft mud in which he was half 
sunk. 

Drew was rather annoyed with them 
for wanting to disturb him. He was quite 
comfortable, he told them, and all he 
wanted was to be left alone there. The 
bearers refused to listen to this, and insisted 
in the first place in slicing away some of his 
clothing—which still further annoyed Drew 
because the weather was too cold to dis- 
pense with clothes—and putting some sort 
of first field dressing on the wounds. 

“Do you think he can walk, Bill?’’ one 
asked the other. ‘‘No,”’ said Bill. “I fancy 
he’s got one packet through the lung, an’ 
if he walks he’ll wash out. It’s a carrying job.” 

“Come on, then,” said the first, “sooner we start the sooner 
we're there.” 

Quite disregarding Drew's confused grumbles, they lifted and 
laid him on a stretcher and started to carry him back to the aid 
post. 

If that last sentence conveys to you any picture of two men 
lifting a stretcher nicely and smoothly and walking off at a gentle 
even walk, you must alter the picture in all its details. The ground 
where the lieutenant had fallen, the ground for many acres round 
him, was a half-liquefied mass of mud churned up into lumps and 
hummocks pitted and cratered with shell-holes intersected with 
riverlets and pools of water. When Drew was lifted on to the 
stretcher, it sank until the mud oozed out and up from either side 
and began to slop in over the edges. When the bearers had 
lifted him on they moved each to his own end, and they moved one 
step at a time, floundering and splashing and dragging one foot 
clear after the other. When they took hold of the stretcher ends 
and lifted, both staggered to keep their balance on the slippery 
foothold, and to move forward each had to steady himself on one 
foot, wrench the other up out of the mud, plunge it forward and 
into the mud again, grope a minute for secure footing, balance, and 
proceed to repeat the performance with the other foot. The 
stretcher lurched and jolted and swayed side to side, backward 
and forward. The movement at first gave Drew severe stabs of 
pain but after a little the pain dulled down into a steady throbbing 
ache. 

The bearers had some 400 or 500 yards to go over the ground 
covered by the advance. After this they would find certain 
sketchy forms of duck-board walks—if the German shells had 
not wiped them out—and, farther back, still better and easier 
methods of progress to the aid post. But first there was this 
shell-ploughed wilderness to cross. Drew remembered vaguely 
that a struggle it had been to him to advance that distance on his 
own feet, and carrying nothing but his own weight and his equip- 
ment. It was little wonder the bearers found the same journey 
a desperate effort with his weight sagging and jolting between them 
and pressing them down in the mud. 


*From “Front Lines.” By Boyd Cable. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


tretcher Bearers 
By Boyd Cable 


* 


In the first five yards 
bearer slipped, failed to recover 
and fell, letting his end down 
and a splash. He rose smothered in 4 
fresh coat of wet mud, full « 
curses on the mud and apologivs to the 
wounded man. Drew slid off into a half. 
faint. He woke again slowly, as the 
bearers worked through a parti: 
patch. The mud was nearly tl 
and they were forced to take a 
ward, half-lift, half-drag the str 
lay it down while they struggled on another 
foot or two, turn and haul their Joads afte 
them. It took them a full hour « 
fair 60 paces. 

The work was not performed, either, 
without distractions other than the 
and its circumventing, and the trouble of 
vicking the best course. An attack was 
in full progress, and streams of shells were 
screaming and howling overhead, with odd 
ones hurtling down and bursting on the 
ground they were traversing, flinging up 
gigantic geysers of spouting mud, clods of 

earth, and black smoke, erupting a whirlwind of shrieking splinters 
and fragments. Several times the bearers laid the stretcherdown and 
crouched low in the mud from the warning roar of an approaching 
shell, waited the muffled crash of its burst; the passing of the 
flying fragments. From the nearer explosions a shower of dirt 
and clods rained down about them, splashing and thudding on the 
wet ground; from the farther ones an occasional piece of metal 
would drop whistling or droning’ angrily and “whutt’’ into the 
mud. Then the bearers lifted their burden and resumed their 
struggling advance. Fortunately the waves of attacking infantry 
had passed beyond them, and most of the German guns were busy 
flogging the front lines and trying to hold or destroy them: but 
there were still shells enough being flung back on the ground they 
had to cover to make matters unpleasantly risky. To add to the 
risk there was a constant whistle and whim of passing bullets, 
and every now and then a regular shower of them whipping and 
smashing into the mud about them, bullets not aimed at them, but 
probably just the chance showers aimed a little too high to catch 
the advancing attack, passing over and coming to earth a few hun- 
dred yards back. 

The little party was not alone, although the ground was 
strangely empty and deserted to what it had been when the attack 
went over. There were odd wounded men, walking wounded 
struggling back alone, others more seriously hurt trailing through 
mud with the assistance of a supporting arm, others lying waiting 
their turn to be carried in, placed for the time being in such cover 
as could be found—the cover usually of a deep shell-crater with soft, 
wet sides, and a deep pool at the bottom. There were odd bunches 
of men moving up, men carrying bombs, or ammunition, oF 
supplies of some sort for the firing lines, all ploughing slowly and 
heavily through the sticky mud. 

Drew lost all count of time. He seemed to have been on that 
stretcher, to have been swaying and swinging, bumping, down 
and heaving up, up, for half a life-time—no, more, for all his lile, 
because he had no thought for, no interest in anything that had 
happened after it ended—if ever it did end. Several times he 
sank into stupor or semi-unconsciousness, through which he was 
still dimly sensible only of the motions of the stretcher, without 
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YOUR BOYS 


nection thought as to what they meant or how they were 

Once he awoke from this state to find himself laid 
ound, one of his bearers lying in a huddled heap, the other 
: over him, lifting and hauling at him. Everything faded 
in, and in the next conscious period he was moving on 
ith a stretcher arm apiece, and one man at the rear end. 
His first stretcher-bearer they left there, flat and still, sinking 
gradually in the soft ooze. 

Again everything faded, and this time he only recovered as he 
was being lifted out of the stretcher and packed on a flat sideless 
truck affair with four upright corner posts. Somewhere near, a 
battery of field guns was banging out a running series of ear- 
splitting reports —and it was raining softly again—and he was sit- 
tinginstead of lying. He groped painfully for understanding of it all. 

‘\Vhere am I?” he asked faintly. 

“You're all right now, sir,’ someone answered him. 
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have to sit up a bit, ’cos we’ve a lot o’ men an’ not much room. 
But you’re on the light railroad, an’ the truck’ll run you the half- 
mile to the Post in a matter o’ minutes.”’ 

“What time is it?” asked Drew. ‘‘How’s the show going?” 

“Tt’s near two o'clock, sir. An’ we hear all the objectives is 
taken.” 

“Near two,”’ said Drew, and as the truck moved off, ‘‘Near two,” 
he kept repeating and struggling to understand what had happened 
to the time—had started at six . and it was ‘“‘near two,” 
two o'clock, that was. He couldn’t piece it together and he gave 
it up at last and devoted himself to fitting words and music to the 
rhythm of the grinding, murmuring truck wheels. Six o’clock. 
two o'clock. 

It was little wonder he was puzzled. The attack had started 
at six. But it had taken the stretcher-bearers five hours to carry 
him some 400 yards. 


Boys 


By Gipsy Smith 


HAVE just come back from your boys. I have been living 

among them and talking to them for six months. I have 

been under shell fire for a month, night and day. I have 
preached the Gospel within forty yards of the Germans. I 
have tried to sleep at night in a cellar, and it was so cold that my 
moustache froze to my blanket and my boots froze to the floor. 
The meal which comforted me most was a little sour French 
bread and some Swiss milk and hot water, and a pinch of sugar 
when I could get it. 

There are Y. M. C. A. marquees close to the road down which 
come the walking wounded from the trenches. In three of these 
marguees last summer in three days over ten thousand cases were 
provided with hot drinks and refreshments—free. And that I 
call Christian work. You and I have been too much concerned 
about the preaching and too little about the doing of things. 

That’s the spirit. Your boys, I say, are great stuff. They 
have their follies. They can go to the devil if they want to, but 
tens of thousands of them don’t want to, and hundreds of thousands 
are living straight in spite of their surroundings. They are the 
bravest, dearest boys that God ever gave to the world, and you 
and I ought to be proud of them. If the people at home were a 
tenth as grateful as they ought to be they would crowd into our 
churches, if it were for nothing else but to pray for and give thanks 
for the boys. 

They are just great, your boys. They saved your homes. 
I was recently in a city in France which had before the war a 
population of 55,000 people. When I was there, there were not 
500 people in that city—54,500 were homeless refugees, if they 
weren't killed. I walked about that city for a month, searching 
for a house that wasn’t damaged, a window that wasn’t broken, 
and I never found one. The whole of that city will have to be 
rebuilt. A glorious cathedral, a magnificent pile of municipal 
buildings, all in ruins; the Grande Palace, a meeting-place for the 
crowned heads of Europe, gone! “Thou hast made of a city a 
heap"—a heap of rubbish. Your city would have been like that 
but for the boys in khaki. 

I have never once been asked by your boys to what Church 
I belonged. They don’t stop to ask that if they believe in you. 
They want the living Christ and the living Message. It isn’t 
creed; it’s need. And don’t be reached, and don’t you think that 
the boys are hostile to Christianity. They are not. I won't 
hear it without protest. The best things that the old Book talks 
about are the things the boys love in one another. They don’t 
always think of Books, but they love the fruits of the Spirit in 
one another. They love truth, honor, courage, humility, 
friendship, loyalty. And where do you get those things? 


I was talking behind the lines to some of your boys. Every 
boy in front of me was going up to the trenches that night. There 
were five or six hundred of them. They had got their equipment 
they were going on parade as soon as they left me. It wasn’t 
easy to talk. All I said was accompanied by the roar of the guns 
and the crack of rifles and the rattle of the machine guns, and once 
in a while our faces were lit up by the flashes. It was a weird sight. 
I looked at those boys. I couldn’t preach to them in the ordinary 
way. I knew and they knew that for many it was the last service 
they would attend on earth. I said, 

“Boys, you are going up to the trenches. Anything may happen 
there. I wish I could go with you. God knows I do. I would if 
they would let me, and if any of you fall I would like to hold your 
hand and say something to you for mother, for wife, and for 
lover, and for little child. I’d like to be a link between you and 
home just for that moment—God’s messenger for you. They 
won't let me go, but there is somebody who will go with you. 
You know who that is.”’ 

You should have heard the boys all over that hut whisper, 
“Yes, sir—Jesus.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘I want every man that is anxious to take 
Jesus with him into the trench to stand.” 

Instantly and quietly every man in that hut stood up. And 
we prayed as men can pray only under those conditions. We sang 
together, “For ever with the Lord.’ I shall never sing withouta 
lump in my throat. My mind will always go back to those dear 
boys. 

We shook hands and I watched them go, and then on my way 
to the little cottage where I was billeted I heard feet coming behind 
me, and presently felt a hand laid upon my shoulder. Two grand 
handsome fellows stood beside me. One of them said, 

“We didn’t manage to get into the hut, but we stood at the 
window to your right. We heard all you said. We want you to 
pray for us. We are going into the trenches, too. We can’t go 
until it is settled.” 

We prayed together, and then I shook hands with them and 
bade them good-bye. They did not come back. Some of their 
comrades came—those two, with others, were left behind. But 
they had settled it—they had settled it. 


* * * * 


Two or three days after that I was in a hospital when one 
was brought in who was at that service. I thought he was un- 
conscious, and I said to the Sister beside me, ‘‘Sister, how battered 
and bruised his poor head is"’ 

He looked up and said Yes, it is battered and bruised; but 


Why, they have their roots in the Cross they grow on that tree. it will be all right, Gipsy. When I get the crown!” 





* From “Your Boys.” By Gipsy Smith. George H. Doran Company. 





German Frightful Foolishness 


By Hector MacQuarrie 


BETHLEHEM, U. S. A., FEBRUARY 28, 1917. 
O William of Hohenzollern the war lord, the high priest of 
God, has decided that this extremely unpleasant war shall 
cease. Over here we all agree that nothing would suit us 
better; only we are quite certain that we do not want the war to 
end in the particular way desired by His Imperial Highness. 
We admit, of course, that his methods display a high state of 
efficiency in every direction, and that his organization of men and 
things is perfectly wonderful, but, fools that we are, we have 
become attached to our own muddling ways and we don’t want to 
change. In other words, we rather enjoy our freedom. We admit 
that we ought to like His Imperial Highness since he is so very 
much the intimate friend of God, but possible our souls have 
fallen so far from grace that when we ex- 
amine our minds we find there nothing but 
contempt and dislike mixed with just a 
little pity. We cannot be altogether arch 
sinners because we are unable to muster 
up a decent hatred, no matter how hard 
we try, because William seems to us a 
poor sort of creature. 

I cannot understand the Prussian point 
of view. It was unnecessary to drag Uncle 
Sam into the war. His nature is so kindly 
that he is always willing to give the other 
man the benefit of the doubt, but there are 
limits to his good nature. The threat to 
sink the merchant ships of America without 
warning is well beyond the limit of his 
patience. The Germans must have for- 
gotten the travail that accompanied the 
birth of this great nation. To them, Uncle 
Sam would seem to be merely a very 
wealthy merchant prince, with but one 
object—to get rich as quickly as possible: 
a merchant without where his 
pockets are concerned. If they had decided 
that he was merely enjoying a rather nice 
after luncheon sleep they would have been 
a little nearer the truth. They would then 
have avoided waking him up. As it is, he 
is now very wide awake, and he is also 
examining his soul very carefully and 
wondering just a little. His-eyes, too, are very wide open and he 
can see very plainly, and one of the things he can see is,a very 
unpleasant emperor over in Germany daring to issue orders to his 
children. He also realizes that since God has given him the 
wonderful gift of freedom, it is his duty to see that other people 
are allowed to enjoy the same privileges. As a child, it was 
necessary for him to avoid “entangling alliances,” but he is now 
a man with a man’s privileges and a man’s duties. 
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So he has called across the water to France: ‘I’m coming to 
help you, Lafayette,’ and he has shouted across the water to 
Great Britain: ‘John, I have never been quite sure of you, but 
I guess your on the right track, and if you can wait a little I expect 
to be able to help you quite a lot.” 

Of course, Germany expects to starve Great Britain into sub- 
jection before Uncle Sam is ready to do much. She also, in her 
overwhelming pride, believes that her own nationals in the States 
possess sufficient power to stultify any great war effort. She 
also believes that the American people are naturally pacifists 
and that the President will have a big job in front of him. And 
indeed he might have had a difficult job, too, for great prosperity 
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tends to weaken the offensive power of a democracy and 
many men here who disliked intensely the idea of s 
army of American men to France to fight side by side wit! 
but his job has become child’s play since Zimmerm: 
scheme to ally Mexico and Japan against the States 
exposed. This exposure united the people as if by m 
people began to scent danger, and danger close at home, and they 
saw at once that the only enemy they possessed was Kaiser \Villiam. 
When the Kaiser dies, and I suppose he will die some day, it would 
be interesting to be present (just for a second, of course) when he 
meets his grandfather’s great friend, Bismarck. One \ 
desire to stay long on account of the climate but it wor 
teresting nevertheless. Would Bismarck weep or laugh? 
Of course, the Zimmermann scheme 
counted for very little with the great minds 
at the helm of state here, but it did rouse 
the ordinary people and settled 

arguments. 
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So the war lord is going to drown thou- 
sands of sailors in order that a million lives 
may be saved on the battle fields of Europe. 
What a pity that we inefficient and con- 
temptible British, American, and French 
people cannot agree with him. What fools 
we all must seem to him to prefer death 
a thousand times rather than to spend a 
single second in the world with His Imperial 
Highness as our lord and master. 

Thank heaven we can see him as he is 
really—just a mad chauffeur with his foot 
on the accelerator dashing down a very 
steep hill with not a chance in the world of 
getting around that nasty turning at the 
bottom. The car he is driving to destruc- 
tion is a very fine machine, too. It is a 
great pity. Perhaps it will break down 
suddenly before he gets to the bottom and 
the mad chauffeur will come an awful 
cropper, but there will be something left 
of the machine. 

I have now left the hotel and am estab- 
lished in a very happy home. It was 
difficult to get lodgings, but I applied to 
J— C— for help and he sent me down to Harry’s wife. Harry 
is the butler of a friend of mine, one of the head steel officials. 
Anyone who applies to J— C— for help always get it. He is 
an Irishman who has not been in Ireland for half a century, but 
he has still got a brogue. I called on Harry’s wife and found a 
sweet faced English girl with a small young lady who made love 
to me promptly. I decided to move as soon as possible, and 
now I am perfectly happy. Harry’s wife will do anything in 
the world to make a fellow comfortable and “himself’’ keeps my 
clothes pressed in his spare time. 

They both do nice little things for me. I can do precisely 
what I please and I know that the two of them are very interested. 

One night, four cheery people came in; one seized a mandolin 
another a guitar, while a third played the piano. It was quite 
late and I wondered what my gentle landlord and his lady would 
think. While the music was still going on I stole out to recon- 
noitre and saw the two of them fox-trotting round the kitchen 
like a couple of happy children, just loving the music. Harry's 
wife’s father and her brothers are all soldiers and she was brought 
up at Aldershot. When I write things for magazines she listens 
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to me in the middle of her work while I read them and she always 
expresses enthusiasm. When the ominous package returns she 
is as depressed as I am about it. 

A friend offered me what he alleged to be a wellbred Western 
Highland terrier in Philadelphia, and I, of course, fell for Becky, 
Harry’s little girl, wanted a dog. My friend called up his daughter 
and told her to send one of the puppies along. I observed that I 
wanted a male puppy and he said: “‘Yep.””. Communications must 
have broken down somewhere, for a tiny female puppy arrived 
in a pink basket. The person who said that my puppy was a 
Western Highland terrier was an optimist, or a liar. I fear that 
her family tree would not bear close inspection. However, she 
hopped out of the basket and expressed a good deal of pleasure. 
She ougiit to have been at least another month with her mother. 
We gave her milk and she at once grew so stout in front of our 
eves that we all shuddered, wondering what would happen next. 
She had very nice manners on the whole, and had a clinging dis- 
position and would worm her way right round a person’s back 
under his coat and emerge from under his collar close up to his 
neck. In a few days she became perfectly nude and Jack, calling, 
mistook her for a rat, but was disappointed. She mistook him for 
a relation and too actively showed her affections. He refused to 
book with astonishment at me, and left the house. He has refused 
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Sally, as we had named her, got even more 
nude, so I got some anti-eczema dope and rubbed her with it. 
This had the desired effect and her hair grew again. I wish 
you could see her and her young mistress together, mixed up 
with six rabbits. 

Sally refuses to look like a Western Highland terrier, and follows 
me about looking like a tiny rat. A man pointed to us one day 
and said: “Wots that?” His friend, thinking he meant an 
automobile that was passing said: ‘“‘Just a flivver.”” So we have 
decided upon Sally’s breed and she is called a flivver dog. Like 
all dogs of mixed breed she is wonderfully intelligent, and her young 
mistress and her mistress’s mother would not sell her for a million 
She has more friends throughout this town than we can 
ever have. Her greatest friend is a fat policeman who lives op- 
posite. I took her to a picnic once and she buried all our sausages 
which they call “Frankfurters’” here. We saw her disappearing 
with the last one almost as big as herself. 

I am very lucky to have secured such a wonderful home in 
Bethlehem. No woman enjoys having strange men running her 
carpets and making themselves a nuisance generally, and as the 
Bethlehem people are mostly well off, few of them desire to take in 
lodgers. Harry’s wife has taken me in because she has soldier blood 
and royal artillery blood in her veins and she wants to do her bit. 
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A Nation's Prayer 


By Norma Bright Carson 


Steadfast to hold, the while the earth quakes 

With the thunders of battle, and the mighty gun shakes 
The terrors of war over France’s fair fields; 
While the nations wait—silent— 
See, the world kneels! 


i ORD GOD, JEHOVAH, grant us the faith 


Lord God, Jehovah, give us the strength 

To hurl might against might, to bend and to break 
The forces that fight for Autocracy’s sake; 

And spend all they have on the final dread blow; 
As the nations watch, breathless— 

Look Thou below! 


Hear Thou the sounds of the women who weep; 
The wails of the children unborn, who must seek 
The future’s lone hope at the hands of the weak, 
Unless we shall conquer the foe once for all— 

The nations of righteousness—God, shall they fall? 


In the days that are past, Thou hast guided us through; 
Guide us now, we beseech Thee, give us power and will 
To hurl righteous vengeance against the Hun still; 

To crush him until he forever shall fall— 

In Thy name shall we win— 

Hear Thou our call. 


On the eve of the trial of all the world’s strength, 
See, the nations kneel pridelessly, ready to stake 
Life down to the last man, if so they may make 
Democracy safe for the ages to be; 

God in Heaven, then hear us— 

Make the world free. 


Let the angels of light 

Strike down in their might 

The powers of darkness from Hell's blackest night; 

Lord God of Hosts, now humbly we pray, 

Let Thy smile shine upon us this terrible day. 
Reprinted from ‘‘The Philadelphia Record.”’ 
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II 
The Navy Yard 


Navy Yards are hives of in- 
dustry; today a big vessel appears, 
tomorrow it is gone—one wonders 
where—speculation these days is 


hazardous. 


I 
The Shipyard 


This shipyard, one of the oldest 
along the Delaware, long idle, has 
taken on a new lease of life, and 


is now a busy place. 
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Ill 
The Coal Breaker 


Throughout a most severe winter 
the mines have strained as never 
before to produce coal—coal for 
home use, coal for the fleet and 


coal for our Allies! 


IV 


The Cantonment 


All over the country are places 
like this — big, well-appointed 
cities, built over night as one 
might say. Here our boys are 


fitting themselves for the big job. 
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The Barbed Wire Entanglement 


By Albert Lee 


URING the months of hard training Maurice had gone in 

heart and soul for First Aid, of which he had already done 

a great deal during his Scout practice; but his idea was 

that when he was at the front he might find it useful beyond all 
that had yet come into his experience. 

Maurice had not been at the base in France many hours 
before a case of First Aid offered for a soldier who had been knocked 
down by one of the ambulance vans; and since no doctor or nurse 
was near at the moment, Maurice set the poor Tommy’s broken 
‘leg, and did it so well that the surgeon who came along after a time 
did not need to make any changes, and told him he was a born 
doctor, and ought to go in for surgery. 

“Shall we get the war through first, sir?” 
pleasantly. 

The other realities of war came on him very swiftly. By the 
time he was at the front he was so light of foot, and so ready, that 
the officer in command of the battalion made use of him freely, 
and his errands often brought him into a very real danger zone. 
At first he was dazed with the clamor, but he got used to it, and 
moved about, where his work and duty called him, amid the noise 
of screaming bullets, the bursting of grenades and shells, shirking 
nothing. 

The first message from the Lieutenant-Colonel of the battalion 
was comparatively easy, but when he was told to go on the second, 
the officer who sent him to one of the sectors, and one which was 
the most dangerous, little guessed how very near it was to being the 
last message Maurice would ever carry. He came to a spot 


Maurice asked 


where he had to halt for a few minutes, for a regiment was march- 
ing by, made up of men who had been war-hardened by the 


fighting at the front; fine, bronzed, and weather-beaten fellows 
who would not be turned aside from the fearful task the Brigadier- 
General had set them to do. This was another of those infantry 
raids which the Germans were powerless to stop, and the regiment 
was swinging on, singing, and presenting a magnificent appearance. 
They might have been marching through one of the towns at 
home, rather than moving into the very jaws of death. 

As soon as they had passed, Maurice crossed the road and made 
for the place where he expected to find the battalion for one of whose 
Majors he was carrying a very special message. It was getting 
rather dark when he got among the men, and one of the Lieuten- 
ants told him where Major Grey was. 

“You'd better not go. He is in one of those forward trenches 
yonder. Ah! just where that German shell burst! The Major 
made up his mind to set some of our men to snip away the barbed 
wire, for we’re going to make a big raid before morning. Let me 
send one of these fellows with your message, for they know their 
way about,” said the young officer kindly. 

“What! Send another fellow just to save my own. skin?” 
asked Maurice, half scornfully. ‘Besides, it’s a verbal message 
for the Major, and for hisear only, so I was told, and I haven't a bit 
of writing about me. Thanks, all the same, but I must go myself.” 

With that he moved on towards the trench, which he found in 
the dim twilight, and dropped into it, with the German trench 
not a hundred yards away. 

Between the rival trenches was a fearful tangle of criss-crossed 
barbed wire, put there by the Germans and so interlaced that 
Maurice thought a cat could scarcely get through, much less a 
soldier. The moment he dropped into the trench he saw the 
German trench lined up as it were with spouts of rifle fire, and 
English soldiers poured back volley after volley at some of the 
enemy's men when they leapt up out of their own trench, thinking 
to hack away the very wire they had placed there. 
that they meditated a raid. 


It was clear 
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“Let ‘em all come!”’ shouted some of our men; and a terrific 
fusilade followed, so that no German came near the barbed 
and only one or two got back to the trenches. 

There was a lull for a few minutes, and Maurice thought 
chance had come; for in the dim evening light no sign of the enc: 
could be anywhere seen. 

“T saw him crawling along to those barbed wires,” said the 
non-com., staring at Maurice, wondering what he wanted. and 
knowing that he did not belong to his company, nor even to his 
battalion. ‘‘He’s gone, I expect, to see whether there’s any chance 
of getting round to that: trench to turn those Huns out. Do 
want him?” 

“IT have a message for him from the Brigadier-General.”’ 

“Best wait for him to come back—if ever he does,” the sergeant 
muttered, under his breath, for he felt that another man ought 
to have been doing that sort of work, rather than a valuable 
officer going out to risk his life. 

Maurice searched the front 
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in the twilight with his hand to 
his eyes, and when he spotted the Major, he wondered how he 
should get at him. There was a greatly prolonged lull, the men 
in this trench, where Maurice was sheltering, watching for any 
sign of further efforts on the part of the Germans, with an 
occasional rifle shot picking off a venturesome soldier in the enemy 
trenches. j 

“T must crawl out to him,’’ thought Maurice, who had been 
told that the message was urgent, and time a great consideration 
everything, in fact. 

Where he stood, when he had moved along the trench to get 
nearer to the officer, there was no one to hinder him, and to avoid 
any shots that might come he went out of the trench on his hands 
and knees, throwing himself down constantly full length on the 
ground, wriggling along at times, taking every bit of shelter 
possible. The men in our trenches watched him, wondering at his 
daring, and saw how, with a speed which was surprising, he came 
to the spot where the Major was sheltering behind a fallen tree- 
trunk close up against the barbed fencing. He was talking to 
three men lying low, like himself, giving them instructions as 
to the wire-cutting. Maurice could hear the tang of a jarred wire 
which a fourth man was working on in the twilight, which had 
almost become darkness now, so that the soldier could afford to 
be venturesome. 

The Major now thought he could safely move, and he stood 
upright to peer into the gathering darkness; but the moment 
Maurice was within speaking distance he put out his hand, still 
sprawling on the ground, and caught at the Major's ankle to 
attract attention. 

“T’ve brought a message from General Medway, sir,”’ he ex- 
claimed, when the officer looked down sharply and saw him. As 
soon as he heard Maurice, Major Grey flung himself prone on the 
ground to hear what the message was. 

“Tell the General that I have already given orders to that 
effect, but ask him if he can send me another hundred men, if 
I am to raid the trench yonder effectively.” 

Maurice saluted, and turned to go away, while the Major 
standing again, peered into the darkness to see, if possible, what 
the enemy was doing. Suddenly there was a magnesium flare 
from the German trench, and the soldiers there saw the Major and 
his men at the barbed wire. An instant later there was the uproar 
of bullets and cracking rifles, and Maurice saw one of the men 
who was clipping the barbed wire throw up his hands and fall 
backwards, then lie still. 

The magnesium wire continued to flare, and two other men fell, 
while the Major dropped on his knees. Maurice wondered whether 
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he was hit, but when. he saw him lying on his side he knew that 
one of the bravest officers at the front had fallen. 

But was he dead? The light still flared, for all this was but a 
matter of moments, and Maurice lying flat on the ground, saw 
the four men lying where they had fallen. Three men lay still, 
but the Major turned on his side, writhing with pain. 

“T must go to him,” Maurice muttered, turning round, still 
lying low; and regardless of the danger, knowing that if he were 
seen he would be a bullet-mark for the German snipers, he crawled 
back u1itil he came to within a few feet of the spot where Major 
Grey was lying. 

“Are you hurt, sir?’ he called; and at that moment the 
magnesium flare went out, and at once all around him was black- 
ness. There were shots still flying, sent at random into the dark- 
ness, but Maurice sprang to his feet and took a few swift strides to 
where the Major lay. 

“Are you badly hurt, sir?”’ he asked again, falling on his knees 
and bending over the wounded officer. 

He had scarcely put the question when he felt something like 
a blow on his chest and near his heart, but since it was only mo- 
mentary he took no notice of it. 

“I'm done for, I think, for I can’t move. A shot has gone 
through me. Better get back, my lad, or you'll be picked off 
if that magnesium flare should come again.” 

Maurice thought quickly in those moments. 

“If you could grip my belt tightly, sir, I might go on my hands 
and knees and drag you back to the trench, where they could do 
something for you.” 

“T’ll try,’ came the ready and grateful answer. 

Maurice felt the Major’s hand at his belt; and then, although 
the wounded man was above the medium size, Maurice began to 
move. It seemed to him at first, as he made the effort to drag 
the heavy body of the officer over the uneven ground, which was 
covered with the broken metal of hundreds of exploded shells, 
that his strength would not last out; but the thought of the wounded 
Major’s needs, his extremity, the certainty that he would bleed to 
death if Maurice did not bring him away at once, made him put 
forth an effort which enabled him to move on towards the English 
trench. 

It was slow work, but by inches he drew the wounded man 
nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly, when he was within twenty yards of the trench, 
where the Major’s men were waiting, distressed and maddened at 
the thought that the officer they loved was killed in that last 
volley, the magnesium flare came again. Maurice had risen to his 
feet to grip the Major by the shoulders and drag him on more 
easily and swiftly, but in a moment, while he saw his own long 
shadow cast on the ground, and reaching even to the British 
trench, he flung Himself prone on the ground. 

“Lie low, sir, and the shots will go over us.” 

He had scarcely spoken when the air was torn with a fierce 
rifle fusilade, but it did no harm. The men in the trench dropped 
low, but watched keenly through the periscopes, in case this wild 
rush of fire was the prelude to a rush, after hacking their way 
through the barbed wire entanglement. , 

The pandemonium seemed to be unending to Maurice, who 
could hear the hiss and zipp of the bullets. His fear was lest he 
might be hit by some stray low shot from the trench towards 
which ‘he had been dragging his heavy burden. 

Again the light went out after a terrible and answering stream 
of bullets from our own men; but every shot was well overhead; 
for in that sudden flare the men had seen what Maurice was doing. 

“We'll try again, sir,”” exclaimed Maurice, in the lull which fol- 
lowed when the darkness came. ‘Grip my belt.” 

But the Major did not move. He had either fainted or was 
dead—killed, perhaps, by a shot in that furious fusilade. Maurice 
slipped his hand into the officer’s tunic, and to his intense relief 
felt the heart-beats. 

“T must take the risks,”’ he cried, springing to his feet, and bend- 
ing low, he lifted the Major by his shoulders, and dragged him 
along. slowly, the wounded man’s feet trailing on the ground. 
He had barely begun to move when there was a scramble of feet, 
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and three or four soldiers who had come out of the trench took the 
burden from him, and, carrying the Major in their arms, took him 
into the shelter of a dugout and looked to his wounds. 

Maurice, with his limbs trembling after that great effort, was 
yet alive to duty. 

- “Who is next in command?” he asked, as the Major was taken 
away. 

“I am,” exclaimed a Captain, who had come tramping along 
the trench. “Who are you?” 

“Maurice Millard, sir. I was sent by General Medway with a 
message for Major Grey, but he was wounded after I gave it to 
him out there by the wire entanglement. I must tell you, sir, 
since he cannot give any orders.”’ 

Maurice repeated the message, and added, ‘‘Major Grey asked 
me to tell the General that he wants a hundred men at once to 
carry out the order successfully. May I go, sir?” 

“Yes, Millard. But wait! Let me shake the hand of a brave 
young fellow,” the Captain said, thrilling at the remembrance of 
what he had seen Maurice doing. “Are you hurt at all?” 

“No, sir.” 

Maurice saluted, and taking the risks again for the journey 
to the General, he went as fleetly as his fatigue would let him. 
Once or twice he tried a sprint, but failed to keep it up; but after 
a time he found the General in a broken-down barn, issuing orders. 
The moment he saw Maurice enter, his clothes muddy and torn, 
and bloodstained because of the Major’s wound, he asked quickly: 

“Any message from Major Grey?”’ 

“Yes, sir. He has anticipated what you proposed, but wants 
a hundred men at once.” 

“He shall have them. 
right, Millard?” 

“All was right, sir, except that the Major is very seriously 
wounded. But I repeated your message to the Captain who takes 
up the command, and he is waiting for the extra men, sir.” 

When Captain Damer left the barn to carry out this instruction 
for reinforcements, General Medway turned to Maurice. 

“Tell me what is going on there.” 

Maurice told of all he had seen, but no word was spoken of 
his share in bringing in the wounded Major. He had finished, and 
was in the act of saluting before turning away when the General 
exclaimed in concern: 

“Millard, you have been hit. Come here.” 

Maurice stepped close to the table. 

“T think not, sir,’’ he said quietly. 

He had forgotten in the excitement of the rescue of the Major 
that he had felt a heavy blow on his chest, but now he remembered. 

“You were hit there,” said the General, pointing to Maurice’s 
breast-pocket. ‘By every right it ought to have killed you,” 
he went on, ina tone of amazement. ‘Yet you seem to be unhurt.” 

The General bent over the table, unbuttoned the pocket, 
and pulled out the tiny Bible Maurice’s mother had given him 
when they said ‘‘Good-by.’”’ He gazed at it in surprise, and 
beckoning to the officers who were standing around, held it up for 
them to see. The shot had torn its way through the cloth of the 
jacket, and bored into the cover, where it stopped. It must have 
fallen away when its career ended so abruptly, but those who 
watched, and Maurice, whose heart was beating quickly, and into 
whose throat a lump arose as he thought of his mother and her 
parting words, and this gift of hers, realized how narrow his 
escape had been. 

“It was your mother’s Bible, my lad,” said the General, who 
had read her name, and what she had written underneath. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Maurice huskily. ‘She gave it to me the morn- 
ing I left home to come to the front.”’ 

There was a momentary silence, but for the perpetual boom 
of guns, the burst of shells, and the rattle of rifles. 

“Millard,” the General exclaimed, in a voice that had a strange 
tremor in it, ‘‘you have to thank God for shielding you, and for 
the mother who gave you this. Take it, and don’t part with it.” 

“T told my mother I never would, sir,’’ said Maurice, whose 
voice faltered. He took the Bible from the General's hand, saluted, 
and walked away. 


Was all 


Captain Damer, see to that. 





Edward R. Coyle has written a book, ““Ambulancing on the 
French Front." (Britton Publishing Company.) It contains vivid 
descriptions of the heroic part the ambulance drivers are playing 
in the war, and shows the marvelous care that is being taken of 
the wounded soldiers. 


Paris in W artime 


By Edward R. Coyle 


presents a strikingly different aspect—and why shouldn't 

it? When we stop to think there is hardly a family which 
has not been deprived of some member in the terrible toll of death. 
The courage of the women has been marvelous through it all, 
To some it has meant the loss of a husband and to others sons, 
while to countless it has meant both, and yet, with this sorrow 
to bear, they are ever ready to make further sacrifices in order 
that the outcome might be as the dear ones they have lost would 
have had it. Is it any wonder there is sadness in their faces? 
And such a calm sadness it is, too. No hysteria whatsoever, never 
a demonstration, but the look on their faces portrays very vividly 
what is in their hearts. Even the children, who are too small to 
appreciate what their loss has been, absorb from their mothers 
this characteristic composure that is appalling. 


7] %O one who visited Paris before the war, Paris of today 


In little villages still within reach of the big German guns, one 
grows familiar with the night bombing raids of the Huns. They 


know that the bombs are for the women and children that are 
left, and at any moment may come the knock on the door, the 
gathering of what few earthly belongings they have, and escape 


into the night before an attack. 

I have never seen children like these before, and I never want 
to see any again. Some little tots seven and eight years of age 
truly look like old men and women. They reminded me of the 
little men of the mountains in the story of Rip Van Winkle. They 
never smile, but wear the same emotionless expression at all times. 
Games seem to be unknown to them as they sit around on the 
doorsteps of their homes (where there are homes), and sad is 
their lot if anything happens to their mothers, for no one else in 
the community has anything for them. Everyone has his own 
to look out for, and it’s hard enough to do that. This is the reason 
why there are so many urchins following the armies. There is 
no one to provide for them. They have to shift for themselves. 


The Mont Martre, the artists’ quarters, are familiar to all 
for the frivolity which has always characterized this section of 
Paris. It now bears a close resemblance to a graveyard and it 
would be very hard for anyone to imagine that La Vie Boheme 
(the life bohemian) ever existed here. 


The Boulevard Exterior, which before the war was a blaze 
of white lights that seemed to come to life about the time Paris 
was retiring, has taken on the appearance of a main street in one 
of our country towns at 2 a.m. Such places as the Moulin Rouge 
(Red Mill), Rat-Mort (Dead Rat), have long since ceased to 
operate as centers of life. Another familiar place to all people who 
knew Paris before the war and one that had a reputation which 
was world-wide, are the Latin Quarters and all along the Boulevard 
St. Michel, where the students held forth and where one could find 
almost any form of excitement, has all passed into oblivion like 


a dream. The boys are all with the colors and thousands o} them 
have already paid the price. 

Paris is very sad. The mailed fist has fallen and left its mark 
everywhere 

To-day the theatres are still running; such places as the ft vllies 
Bergere, Olympia, Cafe Ambassadeurs have their evening per- 
formances, but it is more for the diversion of the men on leave from 
the front than for any other reason. Long will these performances 
be remembered by the men that gathered there nights to throw 
off the thoughts of war. I have seen almost every uniform of the 
Allied armies at these places in an evening, the men fraternizing, 
and absorbing what gaiety there was, trying to forget what they 
had left behind at the front, enjoying their leisure as best they 
could. 

But the show is over each night at eleven and once outside 
the doors in the dark streets of cold, sad Paris you find no place 
to go. With dancing unheard of and all cafes closed at that 
hour, Paris has locked itself within doors to brood quietly over 
the happiness that seems forever lost. 

Never fear that the French will forget America after this wai 
no more than America has forgotten the French. I was in Paris 
on that memorable Fourth day of July, 1917, when the first con- 
tingent of American Overseas forces marched through the city to 
the music of great military bands, which played the martial airs 
of both France and America. The whole population was mad 
with joy. Persons of all ages, from tiny children to men and 
women old and bent, singing and shouting, surged back and forth 

Every nook and corner along the line of march was occupied 
Balconies, windows, and even roofs were filled to capacity, and the 
words, ‘““The Americans have come to help us,’’ were shouted over 
and over again. Boys and girls, carrying small American flags 
waved them continuously, while their elders looked on through 
tears of appreciation. 

The procession was no sooner under way when women along 
the line of march showered our boys with roses, and almost im- 
mediately a long-stemmed American Beauty rose protruded from 
the muzzle of every Springfield rifle in the parade. Some of the 
men had wreaths around their necks, flowers on their broad- 
brimmed hats and in their belts, while they fairly marched upon 
a bed of roses. No words can express the full significance of this 
parade as it affected the hearts and minds of the war-stricken 
people along the line of march. It will go down in history as the 
feature of a glorious day for two glorious nations. 

Here was to be seen the real test of friendship, the concrete 
proof that the greatest of Republics had finally cast its lot with 
those who had helped to make that Republic possible. The whole 
affair was wonderfully inspiring, causing the blood to go rushing 
through my veins in burning gratitude, for those boys marching 
out there were our boys and I was an American like them. 





A Woman's Courage 


From “My Airman Over There” 


ND so, after all, this is the end! 
You, who were certain of coming back, and J] who was 


certain of it, too, have had to own ourselves completely 
baffled. On that Sunday morning your life went out, “into the 
ether,” and you left me here. 

From higher than the highest hill you came spinning down. 

Your body, that belonged to me, must have made a big hole 
in the ground. 

\nd I, who could have rendered living beautiful for you, even 
if you had been crippled, or disfigured, or blinded, may not touch 
nor hear nor see you any more. My useless tears are falling. 

I can’t believe that Life, the abundant share of it which was 
yours—could finish utterly; or that the individuality which made 
you mine could go back into nothingness again. 

Yet, if that is not so, why did you—whose first thought was 
for me always—not come and make it 
known? 

If anything that was you still exists, 
why don’t you come now? 

Why don’t you come and take me, too; 
or promise that I shall mate with you 
again? 

Last night, in the darkness, I lay and 
realized what it means to be alone. And 
I thought: 

When he lay beside me before I spoke 
he knew my mood. I had no vaguest wish 
he didn’t grant; no problem he didn’t solve; 
no pain he could not soothe. My pleasure was his 
pleasure; my sorrow he took from me. And now when 
the greatest of all sorrow has come through him, he doesn’t 
speak, 

“That cannot be his wish. 

“What does it mean?”’ 


war, 


Well, dear, that’s over! 

And now I’m going to pretend. 

I’m going to pretend from this moment that you are alive and 
with me all the time. 

I’m going to pretend that you never leave me night or day; 
that we are as much together as we were when I could see and 
touch and hear you. 

If there should be spells when this is not satisfactory entirely 
we will laugh them away—or if laughing doesn’t act we will dicuss 
them seriously as our habit is. 

I’ve been thinking of how many women must be feeling alone 
just now, and I wondering how they tackle the situation. 

Some, I suppose, have a definite religion to see them through. 
They will bow their heads and say to their God: 

“Thy will, not mine, be done!” 

Others must be rebellious, and are spending their vitality in a 
fury of pain which time will wear down to resignation. 

Others, who married because marriage happened to come 
their way, will find consolation from expressions of sympathy 
and from the dramatic possibilities of morning. 

Those who, like me, have had to renounce what made them 
whole—the some one before whose coming they were consciously 
incomplete, and at whose coming they became as, consciously, 
complete—will face the inevitable according to their ability until 
the time comes, when they, too, go out into the ‘‘nothingness”’ or to 
the “everything”’ that must come eventually. 


“My Airman Over There,” 
His Wife (Moffat, Yard & Co.), has 
been pronounced one most spiritually 
vivid of the books inspired by the 
It is the autobiography of a 
woman, who spans the distance between 
herself and the husband she loves, in a 
series of letters, to some of which he 
makes reply. The sad ending ts relieved 
by the sublimity of the faith expressed 
in the woman's hour of bereavement, 


At first they may believe—as I believed—that nothing would 
do except to follow at once—at once; that they must force Death 
to pause in his greedy harvesting and gather them, too—but a 
small voice may whisper to them also: 

Death knows his own business. . If you tamper with your 
Destiny you may miss him whom you seek. It is all too 
incomprehensible for you to interfere. 

Bill dear, last night I felt wonderfully happy. Joan was asleep. 
I had been reading, and afterwards, in the darkness, had no wish 
for sleep. 

You were with me. I was content. How can I explain it? 

Not many days and nights ago I cringed from the very sugges- 
tion that you might not come to me again as I had known 
hitherto. 

That you could be with me after I no longer could touch your 
body or hear your voice seemed too incredible 
to bring even the vaguest sense of comfort. 

by I felt too forlorn—too alone. 

Now, without reason, beyond all argu- 
ment even of my own making I know that 
you are mine, that you are me, more com- 
pletely than when I lay in your arms 
breathing your very breath. 

On looking back it seems that upon our 
most holy moments there fell a shadow— 
a shadow cast by the knowledge of human 
chance and change; of partings and vague 
fears. 

We two faced living with so much to make us courageous and 
buoyant—but I, for one, was afraid. 

I was afraid of Sorrow. 

I would have gone a long way round to escape meeting Sorrow 
face to face. 

And now that he has taken me by both hands and has forced 
me to stand and meet his gaze, I find I am looking into your eyes; 
that it is you who hold my hands; you who whisper that you will 
go with me to the end of this earthly journey helping me to fulfill 
the task that destiny has pre-arranged; that it is you who will 
gather me into your being when the last task is done. 

You are God now, for your human body has released your 
spirit that is one with the great spirit of Love. 

Oh, I realize acutely that the limitation of words. I see why 
symbols, worn out and ill-conceived, are voiced by those who would 
give spiritual guidance to others who grope with Reason for a 
light in their blindness! 

There were no words. The revelation is beyond speech. 
Neither music nor sunshine nor the wind on a mountain, could 
convey the joy of it. 

That is a pity—for just now so many beat their unseeing eyes 
as I beat mine a short while ago, and I would like to share my 
faith. 

But what do you whisper? 

“Let all, when they must meet sorrow face to face. . . Let 
them stand as you stood, blinded by tears—and when the tears 
are passed they shall see, and have no more fear. In the 
meantime let your love, your happy love, reveal that we who are 
dead are living with you all, all the while. Just carry on 

. We'll see you through.” 

Thank you, Bill. 


There is no death but forgetfulness, everything that has loved and 
has loved to the end will meet again.” —Mazzini. 


























































































































































































































OBODY will ever call him “Papa” 
Pershing. He is a step-father to 
the inefficient and even when he is 

pleased lie says little. In the matter of 
giving praise the General is a homeopath. 
For that reason he can gain enormous effect 
in the rare moments when he chooses to 
compliment a man or an organization. 
Pershing believes that discipline is the 
foundation of an army. 

“T think,” said one young American 
officer, ‘‘that his favorite military leader is 
Joshua because he made the sun and the 
moon stand at attention.”’ In other words 
Pershing is a soldier’s soldier. No man 
can strike such hard’ blows as he does and 
leave no scars. There are men here and 
there in the army who do not love him but 
their criticism almost invariably ends, ‘but 
I guess I'll have to admit that he’s a good 
soldier.” 

Pershing is not a disciplinarian merely 
for the sake of discipline but he believes 
that it is the gauge of the temper of any 
military organization. His interest in detail 
is insatiable. He can read a man’ soul through his boots or his but- 
ton. Next to the Kaiser, Pershing hates nothing so much as rust 
and dust and dirt. Perhaps round shoulders should go in the list as 
well, and pockets. Certainly he makes good the things he preaches. 
There is no finer figure in any army in Europe. The General is 
fit from the tip of his glistening boots to his hat top. We saw him 
once after he had walked through a front line trench on a rainy 
day. There were sections of that trench where the mud was 
over a man’s shoetops and the back area which had to be crossed 
before the trench system was reached was a great lake of casual 
water fed at its fringes by roaring rain torrents. And’ yet the 
general came out of the trench without a speck of mud on his 
boots in spite of the fact that he had plunged along with no 
apparent regard for his footing. 

There was dust behind him, though, on the afternoon he first 
came to the training area to see his men. News reached our town 
that the general was up in the northern end of the training zone 
and moving fast. An officer passing by gave me a lift in his car 
and when we arrived at the next village half a dozen soldiers 
who were sitting on a bench jumped up for dear life and jarred 
themselves to the very heels with the stiffest of military salutes. 

The officer grinned. 
he was. 

We found him in a kitchen talking about onions to a cook. 
He asked each soldier in turn what sort of food he was getting. 
Some were too frightened to do more than mumble an inaudible 
answer. A few said, “Very good, sir.’ And one or two had com- 
plaints. The General listened to the complaints attentively and 
in each case pressed his questions so as to make the soldier be 
absolutely concrete in his answers. Next he turned upon an 
officer and wanted to know just what the sewage system of the 
town was. The officer was a dashing major and he seemed ill at 
ease when Pershing asked how many days a week he inspected the 
garbage dump. 


“Pershing’s in town,” he said, and so 


“That isn’t enough,’’ said the General when the major an- 
swered. “I want you to pay more attention to those things.”’ 
From the kitchen he went into every billet in the village. In two 
he climbed up the ladders to see what sort of sleeping quarters the 


Pershing— The Man of the Hour 


By Heywood Broun 





General John Pershing 






men had in their lofts. Inone billet a 


Idier 
stole a look over his shoulder at the Genera] 
as hepassed. Pershing turned immediately. 

“That’s not the way to be a soldier,” 
he said. ‘You haven’t learned the first 
principle of being a soldier.” He turned 
to a second lieutenant. ‘This man doesn’t 
stand at attention properly,” he explained, 
“T want you to make him stand at atten- 
tion for five minutes.” 

The next offender was a captain who 
had one hand in his pocket while viving 
an order. The General spoke to him just 
as severely as he had to the enlisted man. 
Then he was into his car and away to 
the next village. 

Pershing is always on the move. One 


of his aides told me that he never had 
more than five minutes’ notice of where 
the General was going or how long he 
would stay. No man in the army has 
covered so much territory as Pershing. He 
has been in practically every village occu- 
pied by the American troops. He has in- 
spected every hospital and every training 
One day he will be at a port looking at the accom- 
modations which are being made for incoming vessels and 
on the next he will have jumped from the base to a front 
line trench. He has been on all the Western fronts except 
the Italian. His French and British and Belgian hosts find him 
a most ambitious guest. He wants to see everything. Once 
while observing a French offensive he expressed a desire to go 
forward and see a line of trenches which had just been captured 
from the Germans. The French tried to dissuade him but the 
General complained that he could not see just how things were 
going from any other position and so into the German trench he 
went. 


camp. 


Pershing has developed in France. Like every other man in 
the American Army he has had to study modern warfare, but 
more than that he has caught something of the spirit of the 
French. He has acquired some of their ability to put a gesture 
into command, to utilize personality in the inspiration of troops. 
He is not yet the equal of the French in this respect. Joffre, for 
instance, fully realized the military usefulness of his enormous 
popularity and capitalized it. It was not mere luck that he became 
a tradition. Petain, while by no means the equal of Joffre on the 
personal side, knows how to talk to soldiers and to townsfolk and 
to make himself a big human force. 

While he is still a homeopath, General Pershing realizes more 
than he ever did before the value of a pat on the back given at 
the right time. I saw him do one of those gracious little things in 
a base hospital which was caring for the first American wounded. 
A youthful doughboy was lyigg flat on his back wondering just 
how long it was going to be before supper time came round when 
all of a sudden there was a clatter at the door. The doughboy 
was afraid it was going to be some more nurses and doctors. 
They had bothered him a lot by bandaging up his arm every 
little while and it hurt, but when he looked up at the foot of his 
bed there stood the man with four stars on his shoulders. He 
thought it was funny that he should be lying on his back and 
General Pershing standing up. 

The General was somewhat nervous and embarrassed, too. 
He still lacks a little of the French feeling for the dramatic in 





*From “The A. E. F..".. By Heywood Broun. D. Appleton & Co. 


the doing of these little things. He had to clear his throat once 
and then he said, “I want to congratulate you. I envy you. 
There isn’t a man in the army who wouldn't like to be in your place. 
You have brought home to the people of America the fact that 
we are in the war.” 

The doughboy. didn’t say anything, but the nurse who made 
the rounds that evening wondered why a patient who was doing 
so well should have a pulse hitting up to ninety-six. 

Earlier in the summer, General Pershing encountered some far 
more embarrassing tests. He had to handle bouquets. The donor 
was usually a French girl and a very pretty one. When Pershing 
and Petain made a joint trip through the American army zone 
there were two little girls and two bouquets in each village. 
General Petain, after receiving his bouquet, would bend grace- 
fully and kiss the little girl, adding one or two kindly phrases 
immediately following ‘‘ma petite.’’ General Pershing began by 
patting the little girls on the head, but he realized it was not 
enough and after a bit he began to kiss them, too; only once. or 
twice he got tangled up in their hats and found it hard to maintain 
military dignity. He handled the flowers gingerly. He seemed to 
regard each bouquet as a bomb which would explode in five seconds 
but each time there was some aide ready to step forward and 
relieve him. 

The attitude of the average West Pointer towards his men is 
generally speaking the same as that of General Pershing. Some 
observers think the West Point attitude too strict, but I was 
inclined to believe that the men from the academy handled men 
better than the reserve officers. They are strict, it is true, but at 
the same time they have been trained to look after the needs of 
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probably just how dependent the average soldier is upon his 
officer. 

Perhaps the strictest officer of all is the man who was once a 
non-com. The former doughboy knows the tricks of the enlisted 
man and he is determined that nobody shall put anthing over on 
him. He is often just afraid that the soldiers are going to trade 
on the fact that he was once an enlisted man. I once saw a soldier 
offer some cigars to two officers. One of the officers was a West 
Pointer and he laughed and took a cigar but the former non-com. 
refused very sternly. He could not afford to be indebted to an 
enlisted man. 

I do not wish to imply that the men who come up from the 
ranks do not make good officers. As a matter of fact they are 
among the best, once their preliminary self-consciousness has 
worn off. The transition from stripes to bars is perfect torture 
to some of them. One company had a crack soldier who had 
been a sergeant for seven years. He was recommended for pro- 
motion and was sent to an officers’ training school in France. He 
did very well but just a week before he was to receive his commis- 
sion he succeeded in gaining permission to be dropped from the 
school and go back to his old company as sergeant. At the last 
minute he had decided that he did not want to be an officer. 

I watched him put a company through its drill two days after 
his return. They moved with spirit and precision under his 
command but when it was all over I found one reason why he 
didn’t want to be an officer. 

“That was very good today,” he said. ‘‘You done well.” 

The first lieutenant smiled. He had a right to smile, too, 
for the return of the sergeant to his company had almost cut his 


their men closely. The trouble with the average reserve officer 
is that he has not had time to learn how much he must father his 
men and mother them, too, for that matter. He does not. know 


work in half. He knew his value well enough. 
“The best I can do is teach the men,” he said. 
old sergeant to learn them.” 


“Tt takes an 


To the Memory of My Beloved Son 


Captain John Lauder 


First 8th, Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders 
Killed in France, December 28, 1916 


By Harry Lauder 


H, there’s sometimes I am lonely 
And I’m weary a’ the day 
To see the face and clasp the hand 
Of him who is away. 
The only one God gave me, 
My one and only joy, 
My life and love were centered on 
My one and only boy. 


When war broke out he buckled on 
His sword, and said, ‘Good-bye, 
For I must do my duty, Dad; 

Tell Mother not to cry, 

Tell her that I’ll come back again,” 
What happiness and joy, 

But no, he died for Liberty, 

Mv one and only boy 


I saw him in his infant days 

Grow up from year to year, 

That he would some day be a man 
I never had a fear. 

His mother watched his every step. 
*Twas our united joy 

To think that he might be one day 
My one and only boy. 


The days are long, the nights are drear. 
The anguish breaks my heart, 

But oh! I’m proud my one and only 
Laddie plays his part. 

For God knows best, His will be done 
His grace does me employ. 

I do believe I'll meet again 

My one and only boy. 


From “A Minstrel in France.”’ Hearst's International Library Company 










































In Flanders Fields 
By John McCrae 


N Flanders’ fields, the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 





We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we lie 


In Flanders’ Fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 

If ye bréak faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders’ Fields. 


One 


OHN McCRAE, physician, soldier and poet, died in France 
from pneumonia, complicated by meningitis, on January 
28, 1918. He was born in Guelph, Ontario, in 1872, the son 
of Colonel and Mrs. David McCrae, who survive him. His 
primary education was received in the Guelph schools, and later 
he entered the University of Toronto, graduating in arts in 1894 
and in medicine in 1898, being the gold medallist of his year. 
He was an intern in the Toronto General Hospital, the Garrett 
Hospital at Mt. Airy, Maryland, and the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
and then accepted a Fellowship in Pathology at McGill University 
under Professor J. G. Adami, to whom he became most intimately 
attached. In 1904 he received the conjoint degrees of M. R. C. S. 
and L. R. C. P., and later took the M. R. C. P. (London). He 
had lived in Montreal since 1900, and his work in medicine was 
chiefly identified with the Medical School of McGill University 
and the Royal Victoria Hospital. For several years he served as 
pathologist at the Montreal General Hospital, primarily under 
the guidance of Wyatt Johnston, and after his death was in charge 
of the department. For a number of years he was professor of 
pathology at the University of Vermont. In 1905 he was elected 
associate physician to the Royal Victoria Hospital and physician 
to the Alexandria Hospital (for infectious diseases) in Montreal. 
He continued his association with the department of pathology, 
and until his death held the dual position of lecturer in pathology 
and lecturer in medicine at the Medical School, McGill University. 

John McCrae was a born teacher. 
position of the 
beclouding the 
demonstrations 


He loved the simple ex- 
pathology of disease and avoided at all times 
subject with the abstruse and intricate. His 
were impressive, and sharp was his criticism, 
each point being made with a snap which reminded one that he 
was a student of Carlyle. If contrast was required in teaching it 
was used even to the grotesque. To the student it was a new 
departure from the uninspiring lecture, and he revelled in it. 
I] have repeatedly met students who had sat under him and they 
never stinted their praise of his teaching. His simple methods 
demanded a firm rule and his class-room reflected a stern but 
congenial relation of master and student. The ward teaching 
was his particular delight, and when didactic lectures fell to his 
lot he converted them as nearly as possible into practical demon- 
strations by bringing as much pathological material to the lecture 
room as was possible. The students loved him for the interest 
he always displayed in their difficulties and because he showed the 
human side in medicine. They learned from him the unselfish 
duty of the physician to human distress in all walks of life. They 
oved him, too, because he never feared to step from the dignity 
of the teacher to the level of the student. 







of the 


Doctor Poet 





From the Front 








John McCrae 






Martyred Heroes Who Has Sung a 
Wonderful Swan-Song 










In 1899-1900 he served with the artillery in South Africa, saw 
much active service and was in many engagements. Although scrv- 
ing as an artillery officer, he often acted as a medical officer when 
need required. His military activities brought him the Queen's 
Medal, with three clasps, and later he was appointed commanding 
officer of his battery. McCrae had much of the soldier in his 
make-up. His carriage, his approach, and his appearance befor 
an audience marked him of soldierly character. His method ot 
dealing with others was always with that straightforward, squar: 
front which we are pleased to recognize as the attitude of a tri 
soldier. He lent no patience to trivial quarrels, and often he would 
appear as a peacemaker, particularly amid the factions of a junior 
faculty who everywhere are Quixotic in their grievances. On the 
other hand, he would have nothing with the peace-at-any-price 
party when a quarrel founded upon rights and principles was at 
stake. He was a man of few words but of decided action. Of 
his South African experiences he rarely spoke, but we have a 
number of poems, which, though telling us little of the actual wa 
fare, speak volumes of the thoughts of the man. In 1910 he was 



























The Anxious Dead 
By John McCrae 


GUNS, fall silent till the dead men hear 
Above their heads the legions pressing on; 
(These fought their fight in time of bitter fear 
And died not knowing how the day had gone). 














O flashing muzzles, pause and let them see 

The coming dawn that streaks the sky afar; 
Then let your mighty chorus witness be 

To them, and Caesar, that we still make war. 


















Tell them, O guns, that we have heard their call, 
That we have sworn, and will not turn aside, 
That we will onward till we win or fall, 
That we will keep the faith for which they died. 




















Bid them be patient, and some day, anon 
They shall feel earth enwrapt in silence deep, 
Shall greet in wonderment, the quiet dawn, 
And in content may turn them to their sleep. 
Copyright by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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invited to accompany Earl Grey, then Governor-General of 
Canada, on his trip through Western Canada, across Hudson Bay 
and return by way of Labrador. The members of this party never 
failed to refer to the interest and pleasure which John McCrae 
infused into the trip. Earl Grey said that ‘‘they had traveled 
three thousand miles and McCrae had a story for each mile.” 

At the outbreak of war in 1914, Dr. McCrae had just arrived in 
London. He cabled to Canada offering his services and was 
appointed surgeon to the First Brigade of Canadian Artillery. 
He was with the guns along the Ypres sector for a continuous 
period of fourteen months, and was in the thick of the engagements 
where the Canadian forces made an undying name for their valor. 
His brigade was behind the area where the first gas attack was 
delivered and his description of their moving up to hold the front 
line was most graphic. They were under intense fire for seventeen 
days, and on one occasion a shell came through his dressing station, 
but he escaped injury. When in the service of his country he was 
a man of few words, and few there are who have an appreciation 
of what he endured. His health was undermined by the strain of 
constant duty and the conditions under which the men were living 
in the early period of the war. He did not realize this; in fact, 
he was reproving himself for the lack of greater sacrifices which he 
deemed it his duty to make. It was only through the strong appeal 
of his friends that he consented to accept the post of internist at a 
base hospital. (McGill Unit.) 

In his medical duties he was equally severe with himself. 
He sacrificed his all for the comfort and welfare of the men under 
his charge; he was keenly desirous that all the invalided should 





have the last ounce of care provided, to restore them to health 
as early as possible. He served for over two years as chief in 
medicine in the McGill Unit. Just before his death he had been 
appointed consultant to one of the British Army areas, the first 
officer of the overseas forces to be so honored. News of this came 
on the day on which he was stricken with pneumonia. The attack 
at first seemed mild, but meningitis developed on the third day and 
death came two days later. 

In medicine John McCrae will be known to us for his admirable 
teaching, and a number of researches of which his investigations 
on the relation of extensive superficial burns to duodenal ulcers, 
acute mycotic aneurysm of the aorta, necroses of the liver and a 
clinical study of scarlet fever are among the most imporant. He 
was co-editor with Professor Adami in the writing of a ‘‘Text-Book 
of Pathology.” He is, however, much more widely known to a 
general audience for his literary essays and poems. During the 
present War he wrote his best poems. ‘In Flanders’ Fields’ has 
received favorable criticism everywhere, and has been republished 
the world over. 

John McCrae leaves a host of friends to mourn his untimely 
end. All will sorely miss him and his genial presence. Those who 
knew him will carry forward his torch, not forgetful of the living 
spirit of the man and a character as true as steel. His last poem, 
“The Anxious Dead,’ may almost be regarded as an answer to 
“In Flanders’ Field.” His collection of verses have just been 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in a volume called ‘In Flanders’ 
Fields.” 


The Mother's Answer 


By James L. Hughes 


OD gave my son in trust to me. 
Christ died for him. He should be 


A man for Christ. 


He is his own 


And God’s and man’s, not mine alone. 


He was not mine to give. 


He gave 


Himself, that he might help to save 
All that a Christian should revere, 
All that enlightened men hold dear. 


‘To feed the guns.” 


Ah! torpid soul, 


Awake, and see life as a whole. 

When freedom, honor, justice, right, 
Were threatened by the despot’s might, 
He bravely went for God, to fight, 
Against base savages, whose pride 
The laws of God and man defied; 
Who slew the mother and the child; 
Who maidens, pure and sweet, defiled; 
He did not go to feed the guns, 

He went to save from ruthless Huns 
His home and country, and to be 

A guardian of democracy. 


“What if he does not come?” you say: 
Well, then, my sky will be more gray, 
But through the clouds the sun will shine 
And vital memories be mine. 
God’s test of manhood is, I know, 
Not, will he come—but did he go? 
From “The Soul of a Soldier,” by Thomas L. Tiplady. ( Revell.) 





One of the most interesting books written by a corre- 
spondent comes from Charles H. Grasty, in ‘Flashes from 
the Front’’ (Century). 


This book shows ravaged France as she is today, her body 
torn and bleeding, but her spirit undaunted and free, 


The 


Charles H. Grasty 


about so much that we have all become case-hardened, and 

I was surprised at the fierceness of my own reaction to 
such wanton acts as appear in the ruins of Peronne, Bapaume and 
Arras. I was reminded of what Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
had said on the destruction of priceless architecture by the Boche. 
He set it down as a treater injury to mankind than the loss of 
life. The latter was replaceable, but the spirit that, coming forth 
from the great silences of a past without railroads, telegraphs, or 
other modern conveniences, had expressed itself in painting, poetry 
and architecture, would perhaps never return to the world, and 
so the works that it had created and left behind could never be 
produced. 

Take Peronne, for example. Here, in a vale on the Somme, a 
country town was built four or five hundred years ago with a 
poetic taste and artistic enterprise not possible today in any city 
of any size and wealth. When the Germans saw that they could 
hold Peronne no longer they dynamited every single building 
that had been left, including the beautiful cathedral and city 
hall. In the former was found a facetious notice in English: 
“Don’t be annoyed, but admire.” 

Peronne was literally pounded to a pulp. 
cubic yard of it left whole. 

Nor does this state of ruin fully convey the extent of Boche 
meanness and deviltry. Take the placard, ‘“‘Don’t be annoyed, but 
admire,” and apply the spirit in a thousand ways, little and big, 
and even then there will come only a hint of the Boche nature in 
war. For example, sewage deposits were thinly covered over with 
coal to deceive the French into thinking for a moment that some 
supply of fuel had been left. 

When I saw and heard these things, I recalled with less 
skepticism the stories I heard from the Americans who had come 
away from Berlin. To give a single instance, one doctor reported 
this scene to which he had been an eye-witness: there was an 
idiot in the village near a prison camp. One day an automobile 
ran over him crushing his leg at the knee. He lay in the street, 
screaming with agony, while around him gathered a crowd that 
laughed loudly at what they regarded as sport. 

I have since heard similar stories from officers personally 
known to me who have given me chapter and verse. For example, 
the binding and burning of wounded prisoners by the Boche 
is vouched for by a second lieutenant with whom I played golf at 
St. Andrews before the war, and in whose bona fides I have the 
utmost confidence. I have never before felt quite willing to accept 
the stories of war cruelty at par. 


r “HE ruined towns of Belgium and France have been written 


There was not a 


Agony of France 


By Charles H. Grasty 


One needs to go no further than the physical evidence of bar 
barous destruction at Peronne, Bapaume and Arras to justify the 
feeling that the German has so long and fully surrendered him- 
self to cumulative war impulses and war education that he js at 
last a different being from the rest. Kipling’s classification of the 
world’s people into “human beings and Germans” is not wide of 
the mark, and a visit to the cities wantonly ruined by the Germans, 
with their overwhelming testimony of unspeakable brutality 
compel an acceptance of extremist views in respect to the method 
of dealing with Germany. The good in that country must suffer 
with the bad, for it is the bad who have been permitted to have 
full, unbridled sway. 

RHEIMS 

The ruined town of Rheims has become a place of pilgrimage, 
like Jerusalem or Mecca. To come to Rheims is a pious act. 
From every corner of the globe people find their way to this ghost 
of a city for spiritual rebirth, and to pledge themselves anew to the 
overthrow of brute force that has here shown itself at its foulest. 

It is here that the conviction of German criminality becomes 
irresistible, for, alas! the sight of Rheims destroys the power to 
think of Germany in sections. The Kaiser is a vandal and a 
murderer, and his people particeps criminis. It is all one monstrous 
brutal Germany, the unprotecting good only serving the dominant 
bad the better by their supine goodness. 

The cathedral is a pitiful spectacle. You almost burst into 
tears at sight of it. And yet the poor mutilated remains of one of 
the noblest of all the works of man may serve an even greater 
purpose than the church ever did in its perfect wholeness. Out 
of its destruction has sprung a spiritual temple, an intangible, 
but very real, structure in the heart of the world. 

The battered ruin has done more to recreate reverence on 
earth than any church ever built. It also serves another great 
purpose. In every flight between right and wrong there is an 
uncertainty as to where one begins and the other leaves off. Moral 
confusion is often the worst feature of such a struggle. In this 
mightiest of all moral contests, Rheims is tangible, monumental, 
unmistakable testimony. Rheims, Louvain, Ypres, Arras, Lille, 
Peronne—but the greatest of these, Rheims. 

The cathedral as it stands today is the indestructible record 
of Prussian villainy. There can be no distortion of facts or truth, 
Lying subterfuge will avail nothing here. The cruel wounds here 
inflicted write the doom of Prussianism. 

“And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes 
from you: yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear: your 
hands are full of blood.”’ 





I am visiting Rheims in a rain-storm. The scene is one of 
complete and utter desolation. The cathedral has been the target 
of German gunners, and everything in the line of fire, including 
an area apparently about half a mile by a mile, which takes in the 
heart of Rheims, has been shattered. 

There seemed a sad irony in the fact that while such build- 
ings as the beautiful city hall have been destroyed, the hideous 
new court house immediately opposite the cathedral has so far 
escaped. The famous equestrian statue of the Maid of Orleans 
is still intact, although there is a big shell hole within a few 
feet of it. 

The state of the cathedral has been described over and over 
again. There has been no intense bombardment recently, but 
whenever the Boche finds things dull he fires a shot or two at the 
church. Each month the destruction is worse than it was the 
previous month. Every sort of projectile, from a three-inch to 
a sixteen-inch shell has been shot into the great pile. 

One of the main Gothic columns supporting the transept has 
been shattered, and the whole central portion of the super- 
structure appears to be on the point of collapse. The famous 


rose-window has been shot out, but I am happy to learn that much 
of the priceless stained glass of other windows was removed to a 
place of safety. 


My visit to Rheims was under a very distinguished escort. 
| was with Captain Gerard de Ganay, who is one of the heads of 
the great Creusot munition works, which bears the same relation 
to France that Krupp’s does to Germany. 

Of course, we visited Cardinal Lucon. His palace has 
been.destroyed, and he has moved to one of the parish 
buildings across the street. There he holds the fort, shells 
or no shells. 

He is a hero without any heroics. He tells the story 
of his experiences with feeling, lighted up now and again 
with humor. We sat in a circle around him, and listened 
with enchanted interest, watching the while the play of 
his mobile face. Before saying good-bye, I asked if his 
Eminence had any message for America. 

“Yes,” he replied promptly; and as he spoke one of 
the party translated his words into English. The transla- 
tion follows: 

Through the ““New York Times” I send my salutations 
to the United States in the name of my city, my diocese, 
and my country. We thank you for your co-operation in 
the fight which we are carrying on for the defense of the 
principles of right, of humanity, and respect for treaties, 
which are the safeguards of the peace of nations. I thank 
you also for the charitable offerings which you have sent 
us for relieving the misery caused by the war. 

The venerable prelate went with us to the door and 
even followed us outside, where he stood uncovered in the 
rain, so great was his interest in our visit. In saying 
adieu to him at last, I ventured to tell him how great a 
part his own courage and devotion played in the American 
conception of the destruction of Rheims. And I may add 
that at this assurance of our appreciation he was frankly 
pleased. 

We went to the French trenches opposite the point 
where much of the artillery fire is rained on the cathedral 
by the Germans, and looked our strafe at them from the 
front line across a few acres of no-man’s-land. All was 
very quiet on this sector, but a few miles further west 
there was intense activity, probably in connection with the 
great offensive since so successfully developed. 

Not even in Alsace have I experienced a more charm 
ing welcome and hospitality than in these trenches in 
front of Rheims. The faces of the officers were literally 
beaming with trust and affection, not for me, but for my 
glorious country. As we turned back from the remotest 
front, the officer who had charge of us bade us good-bye, 
as his route lay in the opposite direction. 

In a few seconds there came the sound of some one 
overtaking us at arun. I turned round, and there was the 
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officer back again. “America forever!’’ he was crying, “‘Aurevoir 
and America forever!’’ Who but a Frenchman would have such a 
pretty emotion and give way to it? It may be deep as a well or 
shallow asa brook, I care not. It is brightness in this vale of tears. 

When we got back to the boyau trenches, where the head- 
quarters of the sector were, we went into the semi-subterranean 
quarters of the captain and sat down, a party of eight, for a dis- 
cussion of what we had seen. There was the inevitable bottle 
of wine to put good fellowship in flow. It was interesting to observe 
that in the very heart of the Champagne country the tipple was 
Italian Asti. 

After three-quarters of an hour of comradely communion we 
said good-bye and then turned and shook hands a second time 
with the men who almost certainly had an early tryst with death 
and yet apparently never gave it a thought. They were a light- 
hearted company; it was we who were sad. 

This sadness deepened as we re-entered the ruined city in the 
darkness. There was scarcely a light anywhere. When we passed 
a house that had a light in it we surmised that it must be an under- 
taker catching up with his work. 

I must not omit mention of a hero of my craft. Within a few 
feet of the apse of the cathedral, across a narrow wing, is what is left 
of the office and plant of the Rheims paper, ‘‘L’Eclaireur de L’Est.”’ 

This paper comes out daily, about six inches square, folio, 
and it has never missed an issue. Its plant has been shot all to 
pieces. A pressman lost his life while operating a hand-press. 





We of the Rear 


By Montrose J. Moses 


ENDERFOOTING it to the Front is fraught with no 
ease of the old time adventure. It may have its old time 
stress of surprises, but it is too serious an affair to trifle 

with. Besides, no one is wanted at the Front except those who 
fight and those who serve the fighter. 

Mr. Winthrop Ames, the theatre manager, and Mr. E. H. 
Sothern, the actor, have recently returned from the serrated and 
turbulent Front, after having arranged to book a theatrical cir- 

cuit all along the line 
of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in 
France, and after 
having discovered, 
more than once, that 
beneath the khaki 
uniform of the soldier 
very often lay a firm 
conviction that he 
could act and be of 
use in that necessary 
military task of amus- 
ing the man with a 
gun. 

You may ask what 
need is there for the 
actor and the manager 
at the Front. You 
might just as well ask 
what need is there for 
you to seek relief from 
strain in a round of 
gaiety. The soldier’s 
nerves would snap if 

E. H: Sothern he were a soldier con- 

tinuously. His mind 

would waver without something other than war to think about. 

His shoulder would stiffen into unpliable regimental habit if he 

could not box in fun, or become part of the athletics which our 

Government, here in-the cantonments, and abroad behind the 
first line, has considered to be a military necessity. 

Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern went abroad to visit General 
Pershing for the Y. M. C. A. They were amusement observers 
so to speak, as expert in their special lines as the military observers 
who are the technical historians of the war. As engineers go ahead 
of an army, cutting roads and building bridges, so these two 
prominent representatives of the theatre world traveled the worn 
way from port towns to that point where they were so nearly 
under fire as to be forced to wear gas-masks and the regulation 
steel helmets. 

What amusement are our men getting in the base towns, or 
the port towns where they first land in France? How are they 
entertained in the huts built by the Y. M. C. A., as veritable homes 
for the soldier along the road that leads toward the lines? Is there 
need for the soldier to be amused as he is about to go forward to 
relieve his comrade? These questions faced Mr. Sothern and Mr 
Ames for immediate answer. 

The answers were contingent on whether General Pershing 
thought there was demand for the American Theatre at the Front. 
If it has been emphatically proven by experience in the past 
year with the drafted men in the cantonments, that they are 
better students of the fighter’s job because of the recreation given 
them in Movies and in theatrical “Shows,” it was even more 
emphatically stated by General Pershing, when Mr. Sothern and 
Mr. Ames lunched with him at Head-Quarters, that without 


recreation and amusement, the morale of the American Ariy would 
not be as strong as it is today. 

With this assurance, a report was made to the Y a 
which outlined an amusement programme guarantecing the 
shipment across seas of a galaxy of fun-makers. T] 
be drafted for the specific purpose of bringing relief to the war- 
fagged nerves of the soldiers at the Front. Now, this does not 
mean that those who volunteer to go abroad in the interests of the 
Over-Sea Theatre League, which has been organized through the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Ames, Mr. Sothern and the Y. M. C. \., will 
play in the trenches, even though news has just reached us that 
the well known mimic and dancer, Elsie Janis, played so iiear the 
Boche that her performance was punctuated with bursting shells, 
and the tatoo of shrapnel outside the hut. We over here have 
some mistaken notion that the trench is all of France behind the 
first line. The actor 
will not be sent nearer 
than ten miles to the 
Front, and then only 
for an hour or so _be- 
fore being safely re- 
turned in a taxi cab 
to some base town for 
the night. It will be 
no whit more com- 
fortable for the actor 
than the much dread- 
ed “one night stand” 
on circuit at home; 
but it will be far 
more varied; besides 
which, the actor will 
have the invigorating 
consciousness that a 
war service is being 
rendered through his 
art. 

Every one in 
France is in the War. 

While we people of 
the United States are 
beginning to realize 
more and more the 
stress of the conflict 
on the Western Front, 
we can never be as 
near to it as_ those 
living in France. In 
fact, the poilu has a 
name for the civil 
population behind the 
trenches. The French 
soldier speaks of nous 
d'arriere, which means 
“we of the rear.” 
Every one in France 
is part of the great 
army fighting the 
Boche, whether he be 
in uniform or not. It 
does not take the ob- 
server long to realize 
this. Winthrop Ames 





WE OF THE REAR 
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The repose of France, known to the tourist, has gone—every- 
thing is pledged to win the war. One sobers up to the serious 
business of facing death every minute of the day. The American 
man who has been trained in his cantonment to jab an unre- 
sponsiv dummy with his bayonet, is suddenly made aware that 
he is about to face, not a dummy, but a man who is as eager and 
as expert to jab back as he is to jab. Mr. Ames noticed, as he went 
further and further into France, that our men over there, given now 
and again to boastfulness and spread-eagleism at home, bear 
themselves with a new dignity; they no longer speak of “going to 
do Fritz’ or of ‘“Kanning the Kaiser’; they get down to their job 
with quiet determination. 

There are many contradictions in France during war times. 
Both Mr. Sothern and Mr. Ames declare that Paris, in daylight, 
is little changed from the Paris of old, except that there are fewer 
men on the street, and those who are there are mostly in uniform. 
But Paris, at night, has lost its sparkle, as it waits in darkness for 
the on-coming of the enemies’ aircraft. 

Four years have closed many wounds and opened other 
gaping ones. On the streets of Paris there are surprisingly few 
of the wounded to be seen. But when Mr. Sothern and Mr. Ames 
went to the circus, the front rows around the circle were reserved 
for a bandaged and tied-up company, who were having a gorgeous 
time. Yet so perfect the art of surgery that often one can scarcely 
tell the wounded from the husky. 

“The concierge at our hotel,’’ said Mr. Ames, “‘was the picture 
of health. We discovered, however, that he had no muscle in one 
arm, and was powerless to lift a thing.” 

Such is the tragedy of surgical camouflage! 

Those in the rear, according to Mr. Sothern and Mr. Ames, 
are never far from tragedy. Even kindness brings a choke to the 
throat or tears to the eyes. Our own men in France, three thousand 
miles away from home, often show a contradiction in response 
to what is done for them. It is the old emphasis that makes one 


say, ‘‘I am so happy I could cry.” 
The imminence of everyone to war has brought them a common 
closeness to each other—the comradeship of those in the rear, 


especially the fraternal spirit existing between Y. M. C. A. officials, 
like Mr. Sothern and Mr. Ames, and the soldier. 

“Where did you come from?” a boy asked Mr. Sothern who 
had just arrived in town. ‘Oh, I have been up at Toule,” said 
the actor. ‘Gosh!’ the boy replied, “I wish I had known you were 
coming from there; I would have had you bring me my washing.” 

There is another story told which illustrates how completely 
the Y. M. C. A. has won the regard of the boys “Over There.” 
A young soldier had tried to take a comrade to the Y. M. C. A. 
hut near the Front. The other fellow had never been toa Y. M. C. 
A. hut, and exclaimed impatiently, ‘Oh, Hell! What's the use of 
going to it now. I’m about to be shot, and I will probably go to 
Hell anyway.”’ To which the other fellow replied, ‘Well, if you 
go you will likely find a Y. M. C. A. hut there also!” 

This is the simple spirit “Over There.” 

The fact is, one gets very simple under war conditions. The 
soldier, when he is not under arms, is naively boyish-simple in his 
humor, as when he chalks on the door of the small French house 
in which he is billeted, ‘‘Sherman was right”; simple in his generous 
behavior, as when Mr. Ames found a soldier standing guard over 
Christmas packages just arrived from America, and who, when 
asked about it, exclaimed, ‘‘There ain’t a package in the bunch for 
me’’; simple even in his naive quandary regarding the peculiarities 
of the French language. There is a technical term used by the 
poilus, ‘‘en repose,”’ which is applied to a man sent back from the 
trenches to rest. But when the American soldiers are sent back, 
they are given other work to do; which elicited this remark from 
one of them—‘‘This French is a lying language. If ‘‘en repose’ 
means “‘rest,’’ I ain’t going to learn any more of it.” 

War likewise has its simple coincidences. Who could have 
told Mr. Sothern, many years ago, when he was acting in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, that the young reporter who came behind the scenes 
to interview him, and to ask him the proverbial question about the 
state of the drama in America, would later, in France, be the Brand 
Whitlock, grown infinitely sadder through the tragedy of Belgium, 
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and infinitely more eager for the quiet of a literary life in preference 
to the strain of diplomacy. 

“One of the first of our men, I met “Over There,” said Mr. 
Sothern, ‘‘was a fellow I fired while rehearsing my production of 
‘If I were King.’ I am sure he was proving a better soldier than he 
was a ‘super’ in my company. I recall him now. He came to 
me as a newspaper reporter, explaining that his editor had com- 
missioned him to write of life first hand behind the scenes, and 
especially to paint a picture of me who had a reputation of being 
a tyrant at rehearsals. So I let him ‘supe.’ Alas! he thought more 
of the article he was going to write than he did of my instructions. 
He was always five or ten minutes behind in his sword play, and 
I had to send him off with my most emphatic blessing. And here 
he was in France!” 

“Again,” Mr. Sothern continued, “only a few months ago, 
Mrs. Sothern and I were looking for a house in New York, and were 
taken all over the city by a very charming young real estate man. 
When Mr. Ames and J arrived at and stepped out on the plat- 
form, the first man I saw was this young fellow!” 

Mr. Sothern recited to the men in France. 
huts have platforms built at one end. They are crude little 
theatres, holding four or five hundred. They are crowded when- 
ever someone from home gives the boys a treat. When there is 
no such entertainment, then these soldiers whip up talent among 
themselves. ‘‘It is curious how dramatic ambition crops up,” said 
Mr. Sothern, ‘‘the gunner who fired the first heavy piece in the 
American line when the Expeditionary Forces arrived in France, was 
a lad with histrionic aspirations. He was billed with me one 
evening in one of the huts. ‘What are you going to recite?’ he 
asked me. And when I said ‘Hamlet’s soliloquy,’ I noticed the 
evident disappointment on his face. ‘That is what I was going to 
do,’ he explained regretfully, and went off without saying another 
word.”’ 

The Boche has threatened civilization by destroying the 
home. But wherever Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern traveled, they 
found that the German guns were never able to crush the French- 
man’s optimistic devotion to what was left of home amidst the 
ruins. 

“A village may be shell-torn,’’ Mr. Ames explained, ‘“‘but some 
of its inhabitants will cling to it for weeks. When we went up 
to the Front, to a village which seemed entirely uninhabitable, 
by nightfall we would see in houses, half of which had been blown 
away, the lamp lighted and the family gathered around the table.” 

Such is the ignoble reputation the Germans are carving for 
themselves, or rather blazing for themselves in France and 
Belgium. Nous d’arriere may be far from the firing line, but, 
nonetheless, do they live and live, and try to reconstruct in the 
wake of war. And, of course, the ruin and devastation increases 
as one nears the Front. Close to the third line, Mr. Sothern and 
Mr. Ames visited Head-Quarters, which consisted of communicat- 
ing cellars in a building whose superstructure had been completely 
demolished. Benches and boxes littered the floor. Here were 
gathered the American soldiers who, scarcely a twelvemonth 
before, had been living the normal life of the average American 
citizen. Among such men who had been in action, these Y. M. C. A. 
amusement emissaries moved, asking what service they might 
render, and knowing full well that life is too serious, that death is 
too imminent for the usual sort of theatrical entertainment. An 
anecdote quick and crisp; a story short and pointed; a song devoid 
of hopelessness and wary of preachment—that is what is needed. 
It is because of this evident need for something recreative and for 
something re-creatite, witnessed by Mr. Sothern and Mr. Ames 
along the road from the base town to the Front line, that they 
have returned to America, convinced that the brunt of the over- 
seas amusement will fall on the shoulders of the vaudeville player 
and the professional entertainer, rather than on the actor, accus- 
tomed only to the team work of large companies. 

The farther away the hut is from the line, the more elaborate 
the entertainment may be; that is self-evident. The com- 
panies of seven or eight, who will be sent abroad, should be able 
to give individual “stunts,” and then combine in giving simple and 
swift plays. 





The Y. M. C. A. 
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You see again how the word “simple’’ haunts nous d’arriere. 
It is only the technique of war that is complicated. Analyze 
bravery, and it is not a technical instrument; it is a simple 
act nobly done, with that simple faith which counts the gain 
without the cost of life. Observing this war as a noncombatant, 
Mr. Ames said, “I don’t know any more lying truism than that 
‘everything a man hath he will give for his life;’ why, life is the 
cheapest thing in the world these days. It is given without a 
thought.” 

A soldier’s funeral, marked with the formalism of war, is 
itself a simple affair. ‘We were going along the road near one 
of the American camps,” said Mr. Ames, ‘‘when we saw a little 
procession ahead of us, a soldier's funeral. There was a chaplain, 
a bugler, and a squad of about a dozen men, with their rifles, 
and there was a Red Cross Nurse, and a Y. M. C. A. canteen 
worker. Such was the funeral. They went to a little roadside 
cemetery, and we drew up beside them. 

“The parson read the burial service. The boys fired their 
rifles over the grave, and then we all went back to camp, We 
did not see a funeral at the big aviation centers. We were told 
of one. It must be very simple and impressive. Two of our men 
had been maneuvering in the air; although nobody had seen them, 
they had evidently run into each other unexpectedly. The ma- 
chines came down, all smashed to pieces; and the poor boys, so 
broken that they had to be picked out from the wreck as you pick 
the meat of a nut from a broken shell. At the end of every 
aviation funeral, the best flier in the camp flies down as near as he 
can to the open grave, and drops a wreath into the depths below.” 

Romance in this war is seen in many ways, but never more 
picturesquely than in the numerous incidents connected with 
aeronautics. The aerial fighting has developed the most extra- 
ordinary individual skill. Mr. Ames said, ‘‘Aviators of the different 
forces are admired, and watched much as the star pitchers of a 
baseball nine are lauded and praised. There is one story of a 
duel . between a German fighter and his French rival. The German 
flew over the French lines and dropped a challenge: ‘Herr So and 
So presents his compliments to Lieutenant So and So, and pro- 
poses a single duel in the air at such and such a time and on 
such and such a day.’ 

“The French aviator flew over the German lines and dropped 
his reply, accepting the German’s challenge. 

“Much in the spirit of the old time medieval tournament, 
war was forgotten on that particular day, and the sky was cleared 
of all aeroplanes except the two fliers who went up into the blue 
and had a battle while the whole armies on both sides looked on.”’ 

Here is material for the future novelist. 

Mr. Sothern and Mr. Ames both remarked on the simple 
charm of the French children with their sweet childlike faces, and 
their unconscious interest in all things. They are far less reticent 
in their attitude toward grown-ups than American children, not 
so shy, not so self-conscious. Mr. Ames said :— 

“We stopped at one little French village where the American 
uniform was seen for the first time. The children gathered around 
our car, not impertinent, but sincerely curious. We told them who 
we were, and gave them pennies. The circle increased, and grown- 
ups came and stood outside, and watched smilingly. One of the 
children asked us to teach them English. They would give us a 
French word, and ask the English equivalent. Most of them 
wanted to know what their names would be in English, and were 
disappointed when they were told that they would be the same. 
One little girl asked what was the English for demoiselle. When I 
told her “Miss,” they all broke into roars of laughter at the funny 
hissing sound, and swung round in a circle crying out, ‘Mees, 
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mees.’- One of us thought of a French song, and I began to sing 
‘An clair de la lune,’ and they all joined in with the greatest 
vigor. Then we started ‘The Good King Wenceslaus.’ and the 
children joined in again. They were surprised that we knew so 
many children’s songs. There were fifty of them around our car 
about this time, and the greatest joy reigned everywhere. [t is 
a little pathetic to find that the first words of English which French 
children pick up apparently are ‘Good-bye.’ They will say ‘Good. 
bye’ instead of ‘Hello!’ and ‘Good morning!’”’ 

These little incidents are worth while recording because they 
illustrate the human problem that confronts the observer who 
travels in the rear, One might say, as far as the civilian population 
is concerned, that in the midst of the most dreadful war the world 
has ever known, they are trying to live as normal lives as the 
imminent presence of war will allow. 

Before the War, the Y. M. C. A. was very little known in 
France. But now that they see how necessary the work is that 
the Y. M. C. A. has been doing since the outbreak of the war, they 
have themselves established the Fou Yer du Soldat—Home for the 
soldier which are the American Y. M. C. A.’s in the French Army. 
There is no gainsaying, so Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern both em- 
phasize, the wonderful usefulness of the Y. M.C. A. One day they 
were lunching with a Colonel in Paris, and over the telephone there 
came an order that the Colonel and his men were to move to a 
new station. The officer in command jumped up and said, “By 
Jove! I wonder if they have got a Y. M. C. A. hut there,” and he 
wasn't content until he had found out. That is the spirit which 
has been created by this very remarkable organization. 

The entertainer who goes abroad must be a student of psy- 
chology, must realize the difference between an audience composed 
of convalescents and of men who have been under the nerve- 
racking tension of shell-fire. The only way in which he can study 
this psychology before actually coming in contact with it, is to 
get from others the experiences they have had, and frame the 
entertainments accordingly. The simplicity which I have tried 
to emphasize as marking the life in the rear is child-like. The men 
off-guard are children. 

“At one American hospital at Toule,’” said Mr Ames, “Mr. 
Sothern was giving a reading to the ‘sitters,’ that is to the con- 
valescents who are able to sit up. I would imagine there were 
about two hundred of them present. After the reading, we dis- 
tributed some things we had bought at two little French country 
stores—candy, oranges, apples, and some of those ornamental 
snappers you pull with a pop and find a paper cap inside; and 
we also brought a lot of old Paris Heralds. The thing these men 
wanted at first, of course, was the newspaper, but afterwards they 
grabbed the candy, tore the caps as they were passed among them, 
and altogether had a joyous time. 

Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern have emphasized more than once 
since their return that the glory of entertaining the soldier is 
that many a singer may give a boy his last song. Is it not necessary 
that that song should be of the very best of its kind? Without 
taking a gloomy look at War—for we know what War is at its 
very worst—still the American actor must realize that the enter- 
tainment he is going to give may be the very last entertainment the 
boy may have. On the next instant he may be dead. There is 
more truth and philosophy than one can imagine piled in the words 
of the popular song, 


“Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, 
And smile, smile, smile.” 


That is the whole psychology of why amusement is needed at 
the Front. 





The Red Cross Nurse 


By Arthur 


HROUGH the gloom-haunted streets of a shattered town, 

on the fringes of the zone of fire, there passes a Red 

Cross nurse. Despite the stiffness of her regulation cap, 

there bursts from beneath rebellious waves of auburn hair under 

which her blue eyes sparkle, while her face is dimpled with a 
smile at once arresting and bewitching. 

Private Murphy, of the Inniskillen Fusileers, regards her 
approach with rhapsody, and as she passes collapses into the 
arms of his mate, Gilhooley, exclaiming, ‘‘May the howly Virgin 
bless us, but the angels have come to the Somme!” 

Down the long dark street of the ruined town the girl of the 
Red Cross passes like a benediction. The very shattered pave- 
ment seems to feel old memories at the patter of her pretty feet. 
Many seasons of tribulation have come and gone since this old 
town has throbbed to maiden steps. But in the somber present 
the light of other days rekindles as the fair nurse passes. 

No wonder that Private Murphy loses himself in rhapsodies. 
The whole long street goes with him. The armorer corporal at 
the door of his billet, looking up from his work with sour and 
knitted brow, suddenly has his face reflecting brightness. He 
has seen her and that is enough. The pompous regimental 
sergeant-major, the cares of an empire shadowed forth on his 
features, without warning seems to drop into his second childhood 
as he halts a curse in mid-career and whispers, ‘“The dear little 
thing!”’ 

A battalion, marching off for the front, are favored by an 
especial smile, and with lighter hearts they slag along over the 
pave to their fate. 

Driver Derbyshire, of the Army Service Corps, intercepting 
the smile intended for the fighting men, arrogates the same to 
himself, and is spirited through high air by its very memory, 
until he runs amuck of Private Murphy, who exclaims, ‘‘Aw, ye 
smirkin’ strawberry-jam pincher, faith, an’ ye’ve got a dose 
o’ shell-shock from lookin’ at the loidy.”’ 

All the way that darkened street the little nurse takes with her 
a reciprocity of smiles. At the far end of the town, grim, glowering 
General Bangs, just entering his car, catches a glimpse of the 
Sister, and like sunshine through April showers, his face beams 
forth as he exclaims, with the wealth of gladness: “Good evening, 
Sister. It’s delightful just to catch a glimpse of you in passing.” 

All through the night the sentry on his beat before headquarters 
chuckles to himself, for he has seen the transcendental General 
Bangs go down before the nurse’s smile, and so a touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin. 

Early in the war I heard an old man in his arm-chair in a 
London club hold forth on how women should not be allowed to 
gotothefront. ‘‘It’s all nonsense,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘so unnecessarily 
exposing our women to danger. I tell you, male orderlies and male 
nurses are just as good for the job.” So much for an arm-chair 
pronouncement. But the universal testimony of the wounded 
man is that the soft and tender ministrations of the women are 
the most healing, soothing influence, to be found in a military 
hospital. 

Ever since the days of Florence Nightingale, the Red Cross 
nurse has been quietly but steadily winning her way into the 
theatre of war. At the beginning there were many old Tories who 
said, ‘‘Pooh-pooh!’’ when women began to encroach upon the 
battlefield. 

Lord Kitchener was one of those who at first believed in male 
nurses. But later experience completely changed his views, and 
he became an out-and-out believer in Sisters being attached even 
to clearing-stations well up toward the firing-line. 





* From “The Real Front.” Harper and Brothers. 


Hunt Chute 


The present war has established the position of the nursing 
Sister as an indispensable adjunct of the army in the field. I 
saw in France the grave of a nurse who had died in active service. 
Hers was as truly a soldier's grave as that of any fallen infantry- 
man or gunner. Faithful unto death in her post of duty, she left 
behind the same example of courage and of self-devotion that 
characterized her brothers of the combatant forces. The life of a 
Red Cross nurse is one of extreme hardship and privation, and 
often of great danger. The lots of nurses in our peaceful cities, 
as we are all aware, is no bed of roses. But the life of the army 
nurse is even more exacting. There is no regularity for them as 
in civil life, and in times of great battles they often work night 
and day, without sleep or rest, until they drop from sheer exhaus- 
tion. 

During one of our big battles on the Somme last fall, over ten 
thousand cases passed through one clearing-station alone in less 
than a week. 

The awful strain upon the handful of Sisters in the clearing- 
station in a time like this seems beyond endurance. Yet with in- 
finite patience and a tireless mercy they toil on hour after hour 
with the unceasing stream of wounded, treating all with the same 
invincible sweetness. 

One of the standing miracles to me is the way they preserve 
their cheery smile, which often to the wan-faced Tommy is more 
salutary than any other restorative. One would expect to find 
them callous and hardened after months of this kind of life, but 
such is not the case. Those who are now old campaigners, who 
have been out since 1914, seem to possess as spontaneous a 
sympathy as those who have only just arrived. 

When the wounded first come in from the front they are often 
in a deplorable condition. Unkempt and unshaven, their clothes 
filthy with vermin, lice and blood, their very appearance seems 
loathsome, and yet these gentle Sisters bathe them and clothe 
them anew, setting themselves to the task with the same cheery 
spirit with which they would engage in the most pleasant occupa- 
tion. 

The savant, like my old friend of the city club, would declare 
that women could not do such things. ‘‘Why,’’ he would maintain, 
“the emergencies of war would render her absolutely useless!” 
From my observation of the Red Cross nurse, my faith in the 
capability of woman has infinitely increased. I no longer have ears 
for this idle prattle on the limited sphere of women, about their 
not being able to do this and not having the power to stand that. 
I have seen a little chit of a girl with a Red Cross brassard on 
her arm standing up to the emergencies of war as well as any 
man, and, to quote from the vernacular, ‘I've got to hand it to 
them.” 

Once in my artillery observation post in the Ypres salient I 
tacked up a picture of a group of American high-school girls who 
were acting as Red Cross nurses in Texas. Any one of these girls 
would have been awarded a prize at a beauty show. As the 
observation post was visited by numerous officers, it is needless 
to relate that that picture aroused much ecstasy of speech 

“Oh, I say!” .“‘My word, what dreams!” . “Oh! to 
be a wounded hero in Texas!” were among the spontaneous out- 
bursts. Perhaps a chap who had been back to England wounded, 
“Been to Blighty,” as we say in the trenches, would hold forth 
about the charms of the young V. A. D. nurses. 

“All the V. A. D.’s are just like that, boys,” declared one who 
had been in the great hospital at Brighton Pavilion. ‘I used to 
have one come around to take my temperature in the morning, 
and then I lived in hope until she came around again at night. 
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Take a tip from me, that if you get a Blighty, go to the Brighton 
Pavilion for they’re all beauties there—just like these Texas girls.” 
This was an individual’s opinion. 

But in a deeper sense one sees real beauty in every nurse of the 
Red Cross. The first impression may not be striking, but for 
the wounded soldier the passage of time always serves to unfold 
new charm and sweetness in his nurse’s face. 

“TI never had a nurse yet that I didn’t think was lovely after 
the second day,”’ declared a brother officer of mine. Theirs is 
that deepest, rarest form of beauty that comes alone through 
love and service. It is the same loveliness that one beholds in his 
mother’s smile, retaining its eternal freshness while firefly charmers 
wax and wane. 

These Sisters of Mercyin our hospitals are the farthest antithesis 
to war in the trenches. While we of the guns are striving to smash 
down and to destroy, they of the Red Cross are struggling to 
build up and to restore. While our business is to kill, theirs is 
to save. In the trenches one catches horrific flashes of the depths 
of human hate; in the hospital one sees the heights of human 
sacrifice and love. 

In the awful hell of the front line our faith in humanity may 
be shaken. But the faith returns when we go into the hospital 
and see the soft hand of the Sister, soothing the fevered brow of 
friend and foe alike. 

Heartsick from the sordid scenes of this most brutal war, I 
love to remember the German surgeon who carefully dressed one 
of our wounded men in No Man’s Land, and gently carried him 
back into our lines, to the care of his own comrades. A British 
surgeon who afterwards redressed the wound told me that the 
enemy surgeon had performed a masterly task in his first dressing. 
The nobility of war in the other days was in such deeds as this. 
Among an enemy that has crucified our Red Cross stretcher- 
bearers with bayonets, that has fired on the ambulance flag, and 
that has sunk our hospital ships on the seas—among such abysmal 
foes one is glad even for a single ray of kindness like that of the 
good German doctor. 


In our hospitals I am glad to say that such old chivalry still 
reigns. When I see one of our own sweet nurses tenderly soothing 
the pain of a wounded Hun I say to myself, “There is still room for 


faith.” Here at least the precepts of Him who taught us mercy 
are not altogether dead. 

There are pacifists in whom I believe with all my heart. They 
are the pacifists of the Red Cross brassed, the angels of mercy 
behind the battlefield. Far be it from me to lighten the stern face 
of war. My business as a soldier is killing Germans. War for us 
is war to the death. But I am glad that the flag of 
the Geneva Convention, so stained by our enemies, still 
flies behind our lines unsullied, with mercy alike for friend 
and foe. 

I remember in a clearing-station at Aire-surle-Lys there was a 
German soldier dying from his wounds. Morning, noon and 
night the nurse on his casé was watching over him, attending to 
his every whim, and soothing his every fear as he slipped toward 
the Dark Valley. Before he died the faithful nurse transcribed 
for him a letter to his wife. 

It was my duty tocensor this sad epistle. I hold it in mind asa 
tragic memoir of the war. In quaintest German it ran: 

My Dear Wife,—I am sore wounded I shall never return to 
you and to my dear children and to my kindred in our Fatherland. 
Good-bye forever. 

Heinrich. 


The beauty of a life of service is most serene when we behold 
such ministrations as those of this nurse to a stricken foe. 





Many romances are woven in the hospitals, and a war wedding 
is often a happy sequel to the story. A rough, big-hearted Aus. 
tralian, who was in the next bed to me in a base hospital, confided 
in me the evolution of his heart since coming under the ministra- 
tions of the nursing Sisters. 

“You see mate, I’m what they call a bushranger out in Ays- 
tralia. I’m one of the hard ones, and I always passed as a woman- 
hater. I used to look with contempt on my pals who lost their 
heart upon a little bit of fluff. I’ve played on the red all my life, 
and my conception of woman was beastly low. But this hospital 
business has opened my eyes to something new in woman, some- 
thing I never dreamed of. I can feel it comin’, mate—some day 
I'm goin’ to fall for one o’ these little girls as bad as the worst. 
That fair-haired cove of the Flying Corps across the ward there 
just worships the night Sister’s shadow, but I must confess he’s 
got nothin’ on me.” 

The “‘fair-haired cove of the Flying Corps” did have some- 
thing on the Australian, however, for he was the young Lochinvar 
who walked off with the bride. A few months later I recognized 
his picture in the Illustrated London News, over the caption, 
“War Wedding.’ The picture was taken just outside an old 
ivy-covered parish church. A guard of honor of his brother 
officers had formed the arch of slender swords, and under the 
gleaming arch, amid showers of confetti, came smiling aviator 
with our sweet nurse of the night watches leaning on his arm. 

Like a fabulous memory from the mirage of fairyland there 
lingers with me still the face of Sister O’Calligan, an Irish girl, who 
nursed me through delirious nights of fever. 

It is a clearing-station on lines of communication. I am down 
with malaria and my temperature is soaring. Outside the chimes 
of St. Omer strike out the long, long hours. Sleep will not come, 
and the night it seems will never pass. I am tossed by the fever 
upon delirious seas, when like a benediction a shadow falls across 
my fevered cot. It is the Lady of the Lamp; she pauses and a 
cool hand soothes down my fevered brow, and a soft voice gently 
croons a song, “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.’’ Gazing dimly, 
I behold the violet depths of Sister O’Calligan’s eyes, and faintly 
I answered back her smile. 

I know not whether any of the learned physicians have written 
on “The Therapeutic Value of a Nurse’s Smile,” but through those 
darkened, tortuous ways of fever I know that the glad light on 
Sister O'Calligan’s face was, beyond all else, restoring me. 

Sister O’Calligan, moving up and down that darkened ward, 
casting her shadow from a night-lamp in her hands, always 
recalled to me the title, ‘The Lady of the Lamp,” by which fond 
phrase the wounded of the Airmen always referred to Florence 
Nightingale as she passed among them at night. 

Always before the lights were dimmed and we went to sleep 
in the ward Sister O’Calligan would sing to us with a rich Irish 
voice. I can recall a young cavalry subaltern who would always 
implore at the end, ‘Oh, Sister, just one more!” 

Sister O’Calligan added to the charms of her lovely face and 
violet eyes the beauty of a life of service. It was this that made 
us worship her very shadow as she passed along the ward. 

“T'll always remember you, Sister!” exclaimed the impassioned 
young cavalry subaltern as he left the hospital, and he spoke for 
every one of us. Just as the German Airmen veterans worship 
the memory of their ‘Lady of the Lamp,” of Scutari on the 
Bosphorus, so I shall always adore the picture of my “Lady of 
the Lamp of St. Omer.”’ 

Whenever the Red Cross nurse appears in the abysmal scenes 
of war, there are the roses of romance. As out of mire and filth 
the lilies bloom, so out of hate and strife their deeds of service ever 
blossom forth with sweetness and with fragrance. 





“Razzle 


Dazzle” 


The Story of a Tank’ 


By Captain David Fallon 
From “The Big Fight™ 


T was at Beaumont-Hamel, about September 16th, that I 
I got my chance to command a “tank.” 

The dear girl was named “Razzle Dazzle.” She was very 
young, having been in service only three months, but rather 
portly. Matter of fact, she weighed something over thirty tons. 
And in no way could you call the dear little woman pretty. She 
was a pallid gray and mudsplashed when I got her and there was 
no grace in the bulging curves of her steel shape. Or of her conical 
top. Or her ponderous wheels. 

The fact is that she showed every aspect of being a bad, 
scrappy old dearie. The minute I saw her in her lovely ugliness 
I knew she would like trouble and lots of it. Her metabolism 
was a marvel. She carried a six-hundred-horse-power motor. 
And out of her gray steel hoods protruded eight guns. An 
infernal old girl, you can bet she was. All ready to make 
battle in large quantities. 

When I boarded ‘Razzle Dazzle’’ she was full of dents. She 
had knocked around among several trench charges. But the 
reason for my assignment to her was prosaic. Her captain had 
not been killed. He was just sick—some stomach complaint. 
I was drafted on an hour’s notice to the job, this because of long 
training in handling rapid-fire guns. 

It was all new to me, but highly interesting. My crew con- 
sisted of seven men—five of them well experienced and a black 
cat. Although she was a lady-cat she had been named ‘‘Joffre”’ 
and I can’t tell you why because I never received any explana- 
tion on this point myself. But “Joffre” was ery friendly and 
insisted on sitting either on my knee or shoulder from the moment 
I sealed myself and my men in the tank. We had our outlook 
from several periscopes above the turret and from spy holes 
in the turret itself. 

The order had come to me about one in the morning, and it was 
nearly three when we started lumbering out toward the enemy 
trenches. We had about six hundred yards to cover. I knew 
little or nothing of her motor power or speed. My concern was 
with the efficiency of the guns. She pumped and swayed “across 
No Man’s Land” at about four miles an hour. She groaned and 
tossed a great deal. And, infact, made such poor progress that 
my regiment, the Oxfords and Bucks, beat the old dearie to the 
enemy lines. Our men were among the barbed wire of the first 
line, fighting it, cutting it, knocking it down before the old ‘‘Razzle 
Dazzle’’ got into action. 

But she ‘‘carried on”’ just the same. And when she smote the 
barbed-wire obstacles, she murdered them. She crushed those 
barriers to what looked like messes of steel spaghetti. 

Instead of sinking into trenches as I feared she would, she 
crushed them and continued to move forward. Of course, we were 
letting go everything we had, and from my observation hole, I 
could see the Germans didn’t like it. They had put up something 
of a stand against the infantry. But against the tank they were 
quick to make their farewells. It was a still black night, but under 
the star-shells we could see them scurrying out of our way. 

This was very sensible of them because we were certainly 
making a clean sweep of everything in sight and had the earth ahead 
throwing up chocolate showers of spray as if the ground we rode 
Was an angry sea of mud. 

Every man in the tank was shouting and yelling with the 
excitement of the thing and we were tossed up against each other 
like loosened peas in a pod. Only Joffre remained perfectly cool. 


*Reprinted by permission of W. J. Watt, publisher of “The Big Fight.” 


Somehow she maintained a firm seat on my swaying shoulder, 
and as I glanced around to peer at her she was calmly licking a 
paw and then daintily wiped her face. 

Suddenly out of a very clever camouflage of tree branches and 
shrubbery a German machine-gun emplacement was revealed. 
The bullets stormed and rattled upon the tank. But they did 
themselves a bad turn by revealing their whereabouts, for we made 
straight for the camouflage and went over that battery of machine 
guns, crunching its concrete foundation as if it were chalk. 

Then we turned about and from our new position put the 
Germans under an enfilade fire that we kept up until every evidence 
was at hand that the Oxfords and Bucks and supporting battalions 
were holding the trenches. 

But this was only preliminary work cut out for the tank to do. 
I had special instructions and a main objective. This was a sugar 
refinery. It was a one-storied building of brick and wood with a 
tiled roof. It had been established as a sugar refinery by the 
Germans before the war and when this occasion arose blossomed 
as a fortress with a gun aimed out of every window. 

To allow it to remain standing in hostile hands would mean that 
the trenches we had won could be constantly battered. Its re- 
moval was most desirable. To send infantry against it would have 
involved huge losses in life. The tank was deemed the right 
weapon. 

It was. And largely because ‘‘Razzle Dazzle’ took matters 
into her own hands. The truth is she ran away. 

We rocked and plowed out of the trenches and went swaying 
toward the refinery. I ordered the round-top sealed. And we beat 
the refiinery to the attack with our guns. But they had seen us 
coming and every window facing our way developed a working gun. 
There were about sixteen such windows. They all blazed at us. 

My notion had been to circle the “sugar mill” with ‘Razzle 
Dazzle” and shoot it up from all sides. We were getting frightfully 
rapped by the enemy fire, but there was apparently nothing heavy 
enough to split the skin of the wild, old girl. Our own fire was 
effective. We knocked out all the windows and the red-tiled roof 
was sagging. As I say, my notion was to circle the “mill” and I 
gave orders accordingly. But the ‘Razzle Dazzle’s’”’ chauffeur 
looked at me in distress. 

“The steering gear’s off, sir,” said he. 

“Stop her then and we'll let them have it from here,” I ordered. 

He made several frantic motions with the mechanism and said: 

“T can’t stop her, either.” 

And the “Razzle Dazzle” carried out her own idea of attack. 
She banged head-on into the ‘“‘mill.”” She went right through a 
wide doorway, making splinters of the door, she knocked against 
concrete pillars, supports and walls, smashing everything in her 
way and bowled out of the other side just as the roof crashed in and 
apparently crushed and smothered all the artillery men beneath it. 

On the way through, the big, powerful old girl bucked and 
rocked and reared until we men and the black cat inside her were 
thrown again and again into a jumble, the cat scratching us like 
a devil in her frenzy of fear. 

Closed up in the tank as we were, we could hear the roar and 
crash of the falling ‘‘mill,’”’ and from my observation post-hole 
I could observe that it was most complete. The place had been 
reduced to a mere heap. Not a shot came out of it at us. 

But still the “Razzle Dazzle’ was having her own way. 
Her motorist was signaling me that he had no control of het. 
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This was cheerful intelligence because right ahead was a huge 
shell crater. She might slide into it and climb up the other. side 
and out. I hoped so. But she didn’t. She hit the bottom of the 
pit, tried to push her way up and out, fell back, panted, pushed up 
again, fell back and then just stuck at the bottom of the well, 
throbbing and moaning and maybe penitent for her recklessness. 

Penitence wasn’t to do her any good. It wasn’t five minutes 
later when the Germans had the range of her and began smashing 
us with big shells. I ordered my men to abandon her and led them 
in a rush out of the crater and into small shell holes until the storm 
of fire was past. 

When it was, “Razzle Dazzle’ was a wreck. She was cracked, 
distorted and shapeless. But the runaway engine was still plainly 
to be heard throbbing. Finally, a last big shell sailed into the 
doughty tank and there was a loud bang and a flare. Her oil 
reservoir shot up in an enormous blaze. 

“Razzle Dazzle” was no more. But she had accounted for the 





“refinery.” And our infantry had done the rest. 
position was ours. 

I was all enthusiasm for fighting ‘“‘tanks.” But my superiors 
squelched it. For when I asked for command of a sister of ‘Razzle 
Dazzle’’ next day, a cold-eyed aide said to me: 

“One tank, worth ten thousand pounds, is as much as any bally 
young officer may expect to be given to destroy during his life 
time. Good afternoon.” 

He never gave me a chance to explain that it was “Razzle 
Dazzle’s’’ own fault, how she had taken things into her own willful 
control. But he did try to give me credit for what “Razzle [azzle” 
had herself accomplished. He said the destruction of the ‘‘sugar 
mill’’ had been ‘‘fine work.” 

I wonder what “Joffre” thought of it all. I don’t remember 
seeing her when we fled from the “tank,” except as sometliing in- 
credibly swift and black flashed past my eyes as we thrust up the 
lid. I sincerely hope she is alive and well ‘somewhere in France.” 


The ( erman 


“Out to Win 


By Coningsby Dawson 
Author of “The Glory of the Trenches.” 


4 ie American Troops have set words to one of their bugle 
calls. These words are indicative of their spirit—of the 
calculated determination with which they have faced up 
to their adventure: an adventure unparalleled for magnitude in 
the history of their nation. 

They fall in in two ranks. They tell off from the right in 
fours. ‘Move to the right in fours. Quick March,” comes the 
order. The bugles strike up. The men swing into column for- 
mation, heads erect and picking up the step. To the song of the 
bugles they chant words as they march. ‘‘We’ve got four years 
to do this job. We've got four years to do this job.” 

That is the spirit of America. Her soldiers give her four years, 
but to judge from the scale of her preparations she might be plan- 
ning for thirty. 

America is out to win. I write this opening sentence in Paris 
where I am temporarily absent from my battery, that I may record 
the story of America’s efforts in France. My purpose is to prove 
with facts that America is in the war to her last dollar, her last 
man and for just as long as Germany remains unrepentant. Her 
strength is unexpended, her spirit is un-war-weary. She has a 
greater efficient man-power for her population than any nation 
that has yet entered the arena of hostilities. Her resources are 
continental rather than national; it is as though a new and 
undivided Europe had sprung to arms in moral horror against 
Germany. She has this to add fierceness to her soul—the reproach 
that she came in too late. That reproach is being wiped out rapidly 
by the scarlet of self-imposed sacrifice. She did come in late—for 
that very reason she will be the last of Germany’s adversaries to 
withdraw. 

She did not want to come in at all. Many of her hundred 
million population emigrated to her shores out of hatred of militar- 
ism and to escape from just such a hell as is now raging in Europe. 
At first it seemed a far cry from Flanders to San Francisco. 
Philanthropy could stretch that far, but not the risking of human 
lives. Moreover the American nation is not racially a unit; it is 
bound together by its ideal quest for peaceful and democratic 
institutions. It was a difficult task for any government to convince 
so remote a people that their destiny was being made molten in 
the furnace of the Western Front; when once that truth was fully 
apprehended the diverse souls of America leapt up as one soul 


and declared for war. In so doing the people of the United States 
forewent the freedom from fear that they had gained by their 
journey across the Atlantic; they turned back in their tracks to 
smite again with renewed strength and redoubled hate the old 
brutal Fee-Fo-Fum of despotism, from whose clutches they thought 
they had escaped. 

America’s is the case of The Terrible Meek; for two and a half 
years she lulled Germany and astonished the Allies by her abnormal 
patience. The most terrifying warriors of history have been 
peace-loving nations hounded into hostility by outraged ideals. 
Certainly no nation was ever more peace-loving than the American. 
To the boy of the Middle West the fury of kings must have read 
like a fairy-tale. The appeal to armed force was a method of 
compelling righteousness which his entire training had taught him 
to view with contempt as obsolete. Yet never has any nation 
mobilized its resources more efficiently, on so titanic a scale, i 
so brief a space of time to re-establish justice with armed force. 
The outraged ideal which achieved this miracle was the denial 
by the Hun of the right of every man to personal liberty and 
happiness. 

Few people guessed that America would fling her weight so 
utterly into the winning of the Allied cause. Those who knew her 
best thought it scarcely possible. Germany, who believed she 
knew her, thought it least of all. German statesmen argued that 
America had too much to lose by such a decision—too little to 
gain; the task of transporting men and materials across three 
thousand miles of ocean seemed insuperable; the differing tradi- 
tions of her population would make it impossible for her to con- 
centrate her will in so unusual a direction. Basing their arguments 
on a knowledge of the deep-seated selfishness of human nature, 
Hun statesmen were of the fixed opinion that no amount of insult 
would compel America to take up the sword. 

In view of the monumental stupidity of her diplomacy Germany 
has found it necessary to invent explanations. The form these 
have taken as regards America has been the attributing of fresh 
low motives. Her object at first was to prove to the world at 
large how very little difference America’s participation in hostilities 
would make. When America tacitly negatived this theory by the 
energy with which she raised billions and mobilized her industries, 
Hun propagandists, by an ingenious casuistry, spread abroad 


*Reprinted by special permission of The John Lane Company, publishers of “Out to Win.” 
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the opinion that these mighty preparations were a colossal bluff 
which would redound to Germany’s advantage. They said that 
President Wilson had bided his time so that his country might 
strut as a belligerent for only the last six months, and so obtain 
a voice in the peace negotiations. He did not intend that America 
should fight, and was only getting his armies ready that they might 
enforce peace when the Allies were exhausted and already counting 
on Americans manning their trenches. Inasmuch as his country 
would neither have sacrificed nor died, he would be willing to 
give Germany better terms; therefore America’s apparent joining 
of the Allies was a camouflage which would turn out an advantage 
to Germany. This lie, with variations, has spread beyond the 
Rhine and gained currency in certain of the neutral nations. 

Four days after President Wilson's declaration of war the 
Canadians captured Vimy Ridge. As the Hun prisoners came 
running like scared rabbits through the shell-fire, we used to 
question them as to conditions on their side of the line. Almost 
the first question that was asked was, ‘“‘What do you think about 
the United States?” By far the most frequent reply was, ‘“‘We 
have submarines: the United States will make no difference.” 
The answer was so often in the same formula that it was evident 
the men had been schooled in the opinion. It was only the rare 
man of education who said, “It is bad—very bad; the worst mis- 
take we have made.” 

We, in the front-line, were very far from appreciating America’s 
decision at its full value. For a year we had had the upper-hand 
of the Hun. To use the language of the trenches, we knew that 
we could go across No Man’s Land and “‘beat him up” any time 
we liked. To tell the truth, many of us felt a little jealous that 
when, after two years of punishment, we had at last become top- 
dog, we-should be called upon to share the glory of victory with 
soldiers of the eleventh hour. We believed that we were entirely 
capable of finishing the job without further aid. My own feeling, 
as an Englishman living in New York, was merely one of relief 
that now, when war was ended, I should be able to return to 
friends of whom I need not be ashamed. To what extent America’s 
earnestness has changed that sentiment is shown by the expressed 
desire of every Canadian, that if Americans are anywhere on the 
Western Front, they ought to be next to us in the line. ‘“‘They 
are of our blood,” we say; “they will carry on our record.”” Only 
those who have had the honor to serve with the Canadian Corps 
and know its dogged adhesion to heroic traditions, can estimate 
the value of this compliment. 

At the end of June I went back to Blighty wounded. One of 
my most vivid recollections of the time that followed is an early 
morning in July; it must have been among the first of the days 
that I was allowed out of hospital. London was green and leafy. 
The tracks of the tramways shone like silver in the sunlight. There 
was a spirit of release and immense good humor abroad. My 
course followed the river on the south side, all a-dance with wind 
and little waves. As I crossed the bridge at Westminster I became 
aware of an atmosphere of expectation. Subconsciously I must 
have been noticing it for some time. Along Whitehall the pave- 
ments were lined with people, craning their necks, joking and 
jostling, each trying to better his place. Trafalgar Square was 
jammed with a dense mass of humanity, through which mounted 
police pushed their way solemnly, like beadles in a vast unroofed 
cathedral. Then for the first time I noticed what I ought to have 
noticed long before, that the Stars and Stripes were exceptionally 
prevalent. Upon inquiry I was informed that this was the day 
on which the first of the American troops were to march. I picked 
up with a young officer of the Dublin Fusiliers and together we 
forced our way down Pall Mall to the office of The Cecil Rhodes 
Oxford Scholars’ Foundation. From here we could watch the 
line of march from Trafalgar Square to Marlborough House. 
While we waited, I scanned the group-photographs on the walls, 
some of which contained portraits of German Rhodes Scholars 
with whom I had been acquainted. I remembered how they had 


always spent their vacations in England, assiduously bicycling 
to the most unexpected places. In the light of later developments 
I thought I knew the reason. 

Suddenly, far away bands struck up. We thronged the win- 
dows, leaning out that we might miss nothing. Through the half 
mile of people that stretched between us and the music a shudder 
of excitement was running. Then came cheers—the deep-throated 
babel of men’s voices and the shrill staccato of woman's. ‘‘They’re 
coming,”’ some one cried; then I saw them. 

I forget which regiment lead. The Coldstreams were there, 
the Scotch and Welsh Guards, the Irish Guards with their saffron 
kilts and green ribbons floating from their bag-pipes. A British 
regimental band marched ahead of each American regiment to 
do it honor. Down the sunlit canyon of Pall Mall they swung 
to the tremendous cheering of the crowd. Quite respectable citizens 
had climbed lamp-posts and railings, and were waving their 
hats. I caught the words that were being shouted, ‘‘Are we 
downhearted?”’ Then, in a fierce roar of denial, ‘‘No!”’ It was a 
wonderful ovation—far more wonderful than might have been 
expected from a people who had grown accustomed to the sight 
of troops during the last three years. The genuineness of the 
welcome was patent; it was the voice of England that was thunder- 
ing along the pavements. 

I was anxious to see the quality of the men whom America 
had sent. They drew near; then I saw them plainly. They were 
fine strapping chaps, broad of shoulder and proudly independent. 
They were not soldiers yet; they were civilians who had been 
rushed into khaki. Their equipment was of every kind and sort 
and spoke eloquently of the hurry in which they had been brought 
together. That meant much to us in London—much more than 
if they had paraded with all the “spit and polish” of the crack 
troops who led them. It meant to us that America was doing her 
bit at the earliest date possible. 

The other day, here in France, I met an officer of one of those 
battalions; he told me the Americans’ side of the story. They were 
expert railroad troops, picked out of civilian life and packed off 
to England without any pretence at military training. When they 
were informed that they were to be the leading feature in a London 
procession, many of them even lacked uniforms. With true 
American democracy of spirit, the officers stripped their rank- 
badges from their spare tunics and lent them to the privates, who 
otherwise could not have marched. 

“T’m satisfied,’ my friend said, “that there were Londoners 
so doggone hoarse that night that they couldn’t so much as 
whisper.” 

What impressed the men most of all was the King’s friendly 
greeting of them at Buckingham Palace. There were few of them 
who had ever seen a king before. ‘‘Friendly—that’s the word! 
From the King downwards they were all so friendly. It was more 
like a family party than a procession; and on the return journey, 
when we marched at ease, old ladies broke up our formations to 
kiss us. Nice and grandmotherly of them we thought.” 

This, as I say, I learnt later in France; at the time I only 
knew that the advance-guard of millions was marching. As I 
watched them my eyes grew misty. Troops who have already 
fought no longer stir me; they have exchanged their dreams of 
glory for the reality of sacrifice—they know to what they may look 
forward. But untried troops have yet to be disillusioned; dreams 
of the pomp of war are still in their eyes. They have not yet owned 
that they are merely going out to die obscurely. 

That day made history. It was then that England first vividly 
realized that America was actually standing shoulder to shoulder 
at her side. In making history it obliterated almost a century 
and a half of misunderstanding. I believe I am correct in saying 
that the last foreign troops to march through London were the 
Hessians, who fought against America in the Revolution, and 
that never before had foreign volunteers marched through England 
save as conquerors. 
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By John T. 


HOSE who declare that Christianity cannot really reach 
the (East) Indian mind or that no high caste Hindu can 
ever lay aside his Hindu conception and become a thorough 

Christian would have had this declaration utterly shattered in 
meeting Dr. Chatterjee,’""—Rev. Kali Charan Chatterjee, D.D.— 
of whom J. C. R. Ewing, D.D., has written most delightfully 
in “A Prince of the Church in India.”’ (Revell, New York; 
75 cents, net.) 

Dr. Robert E. Speer says that ‘‘no apologetic or argument”’ for 
foreign missions ‘‘could equal the appeal and evidence of such a 
life. The cause which can produce such men and hold their undy- 
ing loyalty needs no other vindication or defense. One such man 
is worth any expenditure and from the life of one such flow in- 
fluences which spread deep and wide through India and which 
abide forever.”’ 

Dr. Ewing’s forty years as a missionary in India have fitted 
him to tell the story of Dr. Chatterjee with convincing charm, 
from the day when he entered the mission school of the veteran 
missionary, Dr. Alexander Duff, to the day in 1916 when Chris- 
tians, Hindus, Mohammedans and Sikhs,.as well as European 
officials, united to do honor to the man who chose the poverty 
that went with distinctly Christian work to the ease, comfort and 
honor that would have been his if, when he was a young man, he 
had accepted an enticing offer from the head of the government 
educational department and had left his work at the mission. 
The appointment was accepted, goods were packed, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Chatterjee were on the way to the vehicle that was to take 
them to their new work when Mrs. Chatterjee declared that she 
was not satisfied. ‘‘Let us go back into the house and pray about 
it again,’’ she said. Soon the decision was made. “We will 
not go,” they agreed; ‘‘God has placed us here.”’ And in that 
spirit they lived and labored, and so won their place and their 
fame and had their part in making the world a good place to live 
in. The entire story is as attractive as this key-note incident of the 
life. 

* * * * 

If one would appreciate the reality of the prayer life of such 
men as Dr. Chatterjee, he should read David R. Porter’s compila- 
tion, “The Enrichment of Prayer’ (Association Press, New York; 
75cents), in which, after definite, clear-cut preliminary suggestions— 
in which he quotes the famous words of Luther, ‘I have much work 
to do today, so I will arise an hour earlier in order to have time 
for quiet prayer,’’—he brings together scores of brief prayers of 
earnest men of all ages, including the brief prayer made by General 
Lord Astley in the seventeenth century, before going into battle, 
“O Lord, thou knowest how busy we must be this day; if we forget 
thee, do not thou forget us,’’ and that series of petitions from the 
Book of Common Worship which says, “‘Look in mercy on those 
immediately exposed to peril, conflict, sickness ,and death; 
comfort the prisoners, relieve the sufferings of the wounded, and 
show mercy to the dying. Know in thy good providence all causes 
and occasions of war; dispose the hearts of those engaged therein 
to moderation; and in thy great goodness send us peace among the 
nations.” 

* * *« * 

There is a poem in the ‘Complete Poetical Works of Francis 
Thompson,”’ the wonderful English poet, which Boni and Live- 
right (New York) have just brought out at the low price of 60 
cents, that dwells on the thought of God's eagerness to hear and 
bless those who come to him in prayer. This poem—one of the 
most telling expressions of Christian experience ever written—has 
the rather daring title, ‘The Hound of Heaven.” God is portrayed 
as the Hound, and his inescapable pursuit is shown to be not for 
the purpose of bringing disaster and sorrow but of bringing blessing. 
This fact was in the mind of David when he wrote. “Surely 
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goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
At first Francis Thompson did not believe that this was (God's 
purpose; as he wrote: 


“T fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the midst of tears 

I hid from Him, and under running laughter 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 

Adown titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed afte: 
But with unhurrying chase. 
And unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 

‘All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.’ ”’ 


But at last came the day when, awake to the fact that God was 
pursuing with love in his heart, the poet wrote: 


“Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom after ail, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.’ "’ 
* * * ~*~ 
James Morris Whiton, Ph.D., has made, in prose, the attempt 
to interpret God’s truth as a real, practical power that should 
influence daily living. In “The Life of God in the Life of His 
World” (Funk and Wagnalls, New York; 60 cents, net), he seeks 
“to draw from the clouds of theory into the life of conduct the 
divine fire long latent’’ in the teachings that have been familiar 
for ages. That is what is needed in these days of disturbance, 
unrest and confusion—the appreciation of God as living in his 
world, making ready for the triumph of right that is to come just 
as sure as the sun rose today, God who guides those who will let 
him do so until they can say: 


“Spirit, who makest all things new, 
Thou leadest onward, we prusue 
The heavenly march sublime; 
"Neath thy renewing fires we glow, 
And still from strength to strength we go, 
From height to height we climb.” 
* * * * 

Still another of the messages of the season that are calculated 
to help men and women in this time of stress and strain, when it 
seems as if the world is tumbling about our ears, is “This Life and 
the Next,” by P. T. Forsyth (The Macmillan Company, New York; 
$1). The basis of his thesis is the reaction of the belief in a future 
life on this life. It is not an easy volume to read, for it presents 
truth in theological, philosophical phraseology. The sentences 
are often involved and the paragraphs are long; one chapter of 
ten pages contains but seven paragraphs, while a chapter of six 
pages has but three paragraphs. Yet it is worth reading, and now 
and then there are bits that are plain to any reader. For instance, 
‘“‘a widow praying who does not know where her next shilling is to 
come from means more to the Father than a full choral service, 
and more engages his heart’; ‘‘the doctrine of the soul's im- 
mortality needs to be brought home to our daily life without losing 
its mystic spell’’; ‘“‘doubt and distraction about our destiny do 
not stimulate work nor ennoble feeling’; ‘‘Christian death is 
the only close that is more a beginning than an end.” 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Taras Bulba, and Other 
Tales’ 


The scene of Nikolai Gogol’s 


laras Bulba, 

which has been pronounced the finest epic in 
the Russian language, is laid in Ukraine, a fact 
that in view of the present world situation 
ends it an extrinsic but genuine additional in- 
It tells of the heroic 
Cossacks, 


terest. deeds of the 
those war-lords who in the old 
the the Turks 


other neighboring nations, and whose blood 


days were terror of and 


flowed in Taras has 
return from Kief Univer- 
taken by their father the 
despite their poor mother’s 


“Setch,” 


Gogol’s own veins. 


two sons, who 


sity, and are 
next day, 


to the 


cry 


pleadings, or stronghold of 


the Zaporozhtzi (the Cossack soldiers) 
There is no war in prospect, and indeed 
the Cossacks have entered into arrange- 


they have pledged them- 
but no man is a man, ac- 
until he has 


been through active fighting, and forthwith 


ments whereby 
selves to peace; 


cording to Cossack standards, 


laras, for the sake of his sons, stirs up his 
go forth 
the Poles. 
follows a description of plunder 
and killing and siege. The younger son, 
\ndreii, sees again a beautiful Polish girl 
whom he had met at Kief, and though she 
the he falls madly in love 
with her, abjuring his father, brother, and 
for her sake. Taras, maddened 
by his son’s procedure, lures him in the 
thick of battle to the and _ kills 
him. Ostap, the older son, is taken pris- 
oner, and submitted to all sorts of tortures 
and indignities. Taras journeys several 
months later to Warsaw, where his son is 
to be executed. After that, Taras flings 
himself heart and soul into the leadership 
of the Cossacks against the Poles, and 
eventually meets his own death by being 
burned to death by the enemy. 


companions to and attack their 


old enemies, 
Then 


is of enemy, 
country 


woods, 


*Taras Bulba, and Other Tales. By 
Nikolai Gogol. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


That is the barest outline of the Home- 
frankly inspired by the Odyssey; 
which won for it the 
is a thing 


ric tale, 
its quality, however, 
pronouncement of “finest epic,” 
that eludes summary. 

Quite different in type are the other tales 
“The Cloak,” which rather 
suggests Dostoevsky, is the 
poor copying clerk, the butt of his 
whose old cloak has been patched 


in the volume. 
story of a 
com- 
panions, 
tailor refuses 10 
put another stitch on it. There 

ternative, then, but a new cloak. 

Akakiy Akakievitch is at his wits’ 
he has no money for a new cloak. 


so many times that the 
is no al- 
Poor old 
end, for 
Finally, 
by dint of endless economies, he gathers it 
together, and at the same time comes to 
live only in the thought of his approaching 
The cloak is finally made, 
stolen. The 


the authorities (whom Gogol never misses 


elegance. worn, 


and poor fellow applies *o 
an opportunity to satirize) but receives no 
help. He takes cold, and dies; but a spirit 
said to resemble him haunts the 
the theft cloaks 
shoulders of 


scene of 
seizes the from the 
the until finally 
that of the official who had failed to help 
the spirit walks 
infinite 


and 
passersby, 
is taken, and 


no more. 


There is tenderness in the tale—a 


which somehow one doesn’t asso- 
ciate with the satiric Gogol. 

“How the Two Ivans Quarreled” 
two 


which, 


quality 


shows 
close friends separated by a wedge 
at first trifling, finally widens into 
an unbridgable gulf, and plunges them both 
into hatred and lawsuits for the rest of 
their lives. 


“The 


ash,” 


“The Cal- 
constitute the 


Mysterious Portrait,” 
and “St. John’s Eve” 
rest of the volume. 
Gogol, who might be 
of Russian realism, 
tion to the student of the world’s 
literature. Others—those who love tales 
for their own sake—will find that Gogol 
the keen observer is likewise a virile and 
vigorous narrator, and that his stories, as 
will rouse and hold the interest. 
Bernice C. Skidelsky. 


called the father 
needs no recommenda- 
hest 


such, 


Where the Souls of Men 
Are Calling’ 


the first real 
novels to come out of the war. 


American 
It has the 
force of inspiration born of a fine patriotic 
feeling, coupled with a realization of the 
problems brought about by an unexpected 
state of conflict, to which the 
of the nation has been called. 


This is one of 


manhood 


It is not until the actual event is upon 
him that the hero of this book finds him- 
self a coward. How he tries to conceal it; 
how the splendid chivalry of his old friends 
seek to help him even when their hearts 
cannot but feel 
the girl he loves 
with the 


how 
is brought face to iace 
under the most thrilling 
conditions—these give the highlights to a 
novel that has deep, soul-stirring 
out of folds emerge figures 
strength and light and inspiring power. 

Here are pictures of America answer- 
the call; pictures of the 
scenes and the struggles that are giving 
the call; the call itself sounding 
clarion bidding the souls of men 
take on a fresh power, for this is a war 
that is awaking the best from the worst 
and evolving heroes out of cowards and 
giants out of pigmies. 

Mr. Harris sounds the American 
strongly and clearly. 
in his novel, 


contempt for him; 


spectre 


shadows 


whose of 


ing here are 
here is 
clear, 


note 
There is no hysteria 
but there are scenes that weil 
make the lip quiver and a climax that 
will uplift even the most depressed of 
those who read. This is the sort of war 
story that will help win the war. 


The Girl in His House! 


Mr. MacGrath has concocted a clever 
mystery tale and has written it out with 
his old-time nerve and humor. Fate plays 


*Where the Souls of Men Are Calling. 
By Credo Harris. The Britton Publishing 
Company. $1.35. 

+The Girl in His House. 
MacGrath. 





By Harold 
Harper and Brothers. 


$1.25. 
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a young man an odd trick through a pic- 
turesque old secretary, and out of the com- 
plications that ensue there develops a most 
delightful love-story, with a beautiful girl, 
a wonderful old house and a young mai 
who finds a pair of eyes more alluring than 
a fortune, especially when they belong to a 
charming girl who by some strange inadver- 
tence is occupying his erstwhile home. 

The book is fascinating in situation and 
unexpected in climax. 


A Girl Alone’ 


It takes a wonderful amount of nerve 
to combat poverty in London. The “girl” 
in this book came from Australia with a 
fortune in view; she found herself aione 
with a few pounds and no prospects; then 
the struggle began. It was long and hard 
and it led into devious ways; it brought 
crime close and sudden death and near- 
starvation; but grit has its reward, and in 
the end the girl won in the fight to live 
and to love. 

The book is an admirably written one. 
It has a large canvas, with a variety of 
characters, and each character is carefully 
drawn as to background and detail, and 
through it all runs a golden thread of 
optimism, as if the author would show 
that the world is not so evil as some may 
think, and that men and women hold good 
in their hearts that is often not even 
suspected. Here the poor help the poor, 
and the discouraged force courage to help 
others even more discouraged, and so in 
spite of the difficulties in the way, flowers 
grow in the soul and bloom in kind deeds. 

Howel Evans is a new author—his book 
is well worth noting. 


*A Girl Alone. By Howel Evans. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Works 


The Dramatic Index for 
1917° 


The ninth issue of the Dramatic Index 
has just been published. It is needless 
to say that it will fill as serviceable a 
field as it has in its previous annual 
numbers. Though the War has more or 
less had an effect on the output of the 
drama, though in the magazines there has 
been a decided limitation in the space 
devoted to theatrical matters, the array of 
entries in the 1917 Index shows that the 
drama is still receiving widespread consid- 
eration. Under the entry of “War” there 


are thus far no significant articles. Because 


*The Dramatic Index for 1917. 
by Frederick Winthrop Faxon. 
The Boston Book Company. 


Edited 
Boston: 


The Lonely Stronghold’ 


Mrs. Baillie Reynolds has a knack for 
creating diverting situations and for find- 
ing odd and unusual places in which to 
develop them. Her ancient tower on a 
wild and lonely moor gives a picturesque 
setting for her strangely uncouth and yet 
as strangely likable hero, and the mystery 
she introduces is appropriately staged in 
this “lonely stronghold,” to which comes a 
gently-bred, highly imaginative young 
woman who finds her services as com- 
panion somewhat superfluous and her own 
fortunes of far more importance to her 
employers. 

The plot thickens through a series of 
colorful scenes and entirely unforeseen 
climaxes, until it grows into a strongly 
dramatic situation with a deepening love 
interest. The characters are vividly drawn 
and the outcome is highly satisfactory. As 
a romance, pure and simple, the book of- 
fers itself for most delightful entertain- 
ment. 


Shot With Crimson! 


Little imagination was expended on this 
volume. It is a tale of German propaganda 
work, involving plots to destroy munition 
factories and bring confusion to America’s 
work of winning the war. Mr. McCut- 
cheon takes what might be newspaper re- 
ports and weaves them into a story which 
shows how a wealthy woman, entirely unsus- 
pected, acts as a German agent and has to 


*The Lonely Stronghold. By Mrs. 
saillie Reynolds. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.35. 

+Shot With Crimson. By George Barr 
McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


of General 


of the Shakespeare Tercentenary, the ref- 
erences under “Shakespeare” vie in length 
with the references under “Moving Pic- 
tures.” The dramas in foreign languages 
are limited, although the dramas published 
in America during the year show no abate- 
ment, however much publishers may say 
that because of interest in war literature, 
the reading of plays has fallen off. Glancing 
through the pages of the Index, one is able 
to gain quick impression of the recent 
dramatic activities in this country, and to 
follow the fate of the many plays which 
have long runs, or a brief existence. Alto- 
gether, the Index, in every way, is as con- 
cise and thorough as in former years, al- 
though we regret that the publishers have 
thought wise to omit a special department 
on the dramatic books and plays, and the 
dramas published during the year. These 


take her own life or be discovered 
world as a traitor. 

The book is scarcely more than a short 
story, and while it makes its point, it {ails 
to realize the larger possibilites of a really 
strong situation. ; 


The Devil's Cradle’ 


Once more Mrs, Sidgwick present 
strong indictment against the German 
ple, particularly those of the Junker class, 

An English girl goes to Germany be- 
fore the war. She falls in love with a 
nobly-born officer in the army and mar- 
ries him. Her experiences with his people 
and her associations with other German 
families open her eyes to the repulsive 
egotism of the German race, and also 
cause her to realize the hatred of the Ger- 
man for anything and everything English. 

The untoward death of her husband 
leaves her a stranger in a hostile land, and 
the war makes her escape to Great Britain 
imperative. 

The book is a purely domestic picture, 
worked out with the carefulest detail—the 
time is long past for us to question any 
charges made against German Kultur; we 
have seen what it has done and that is 
enough for us. But a sincere and earnest 
analysis of the effects of Kultur such as 
this is comes to add to our conviction that 
nothing but the annihilation of Kultur can 
keep the world either safe or sane. 

Mrs. Sidgwick has the power to write 
an absorbing and entertaining story even 
while she works to strengthen the resolve 
of her readers by showing them things as 
they are—as she knows them to be. 


to the 


*The Devil’s Cradle. 
Sidgwick. W. J. Watt. 


By Mrs. Alfred 
$1.50. 


Interest 


are now included in the general alphabetical 


order. No reference library can afford to 
do without this estimable compilation un- 
der the editorship of Mr. Faxon. 


A Minstrel in France 


Out of the tragedy of a son lost in 
battle, the famous Scotch singer gives birth 
to his thoughts and emotions and expe- 
riences—all of which belong to the time of 
the great War, which wrought in Harry 
Lauder a complete transformation and gave 
to his work a new and exalted purpose. 

Captain John Lauder died as he had lived 
—a clean, whole-souled, affectionate young 
man. To his bereaved parents the loss of 


*A Minstrel in France. By 
Lauder. Hearst’s International 
Company. 
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their only son came as a blow from which 
they felt they could not recover. The 
man who has made friends the world over; 
who has given millions the cause for 


laughter; the little man in kilts with the 
merry laugh and the sprightly song, thought 
that he could never laugh or sing again. 
But louder than the voice of his grief 
the call to “carry on” the work of 
which his son had been a part, and so 
Harry Lauder buried his grief’ and went 
forth to give cheer and help to those others 
who must go into the valley of the shadow 
of death and fight the enemy. 

Lauder went to the front like a brave 
soldier. He could not be in the Army, 
but he could carry a message to the men. 
And he could sing to them funny songs, 
yes, they needed the fun, but 
songs too that would be full of spirit and 
inspiration for the task ahead of them. 
Lauder’s “The Laddies Who Fought and 
Won” has circled the globe; it has sounded 
in the midst of the fanfare of shelling; it 
has brought tears and smiles to the lad- 
dies who are doing the fighting. 

This is an autobiography which would 
perhaps never have been written if the war 
had not been. It tells the simple story of 
the singer’s life in his simple, Scotch, hearty 
way. When we have finished it we know 
that this is the expression not of a popu- 
lar minstrel singer, but of a great soul, a 
soul tried by fire and emerging to do a 
wonderful work for the Allied cause. 


cam< 


because 


A Survey of the Interna- 
tional Relations Between 


the United States and 


Germany 


Doctor Scott, who holds a diploma from 
Heidelberg, represented the United 
States at the Hague, who is well known as 
a jurist expert in international law, and who 
is now a major in the Army, has prepared 
from official documents one of the really 
big evidence studies of the causes of the 
War between Germany and our own coun- 
try. The period covered is that represented 
by the years of the War prior to the en- 
trance of America into it, in other words, 
from August, 1914, to April 6, 1917. In- 
cluded among the documents reprinted are 
the speech to Congress made by President 
Wilson on April 2, 1917, recommending the 
declaration of War with Germany; the 
of Congress declaring War; 
the reply of the President to the Pope’s 
Peace Appeal; and the resolution declaring 
war with Austria. Against these are set 
selections writings of famous 
statesmen touching 
upon the subject of international law and 


who 


Resolutions 


from the 


German thinkers and 


*A Survey of the International Rela- 
tions Between the United States and 
Germany. By James Brown Scott. Ox- 
ford University Press. 


relations, from the time of Frederick the 
Great to the reign of the present Kaiser. 

In the body of the book the author takes 
up the beginnings of the War, the subject 
of the neutrality of the United States; 
submarine warfare; and the problems of 
possible arbitration. He shows the just 
cause for War that Germany persistently 
gave the United States; the forbearance 
with which those causes were handled by 
this government, and the inevitable results 
as induced by Germany’s entire disregard 
for the laws of international relationship. 
He shows what Germany has tried to do 
with her insidious propaganda in this coun- 
try; he shows her utter abandon to brutal- 
ity and cruelty; he shows her deliberate 
breaking of promises, and in short, brings 
against Germany such an array of facts 
that would make a legal case of stupen- 
dous proportions it to be 
merely as such. 


were treated 

The book does not aim to be inspiration ; 
it is fact pure and simple. It is technical 
in method, and for that reason has small 
appeal for the popular mind. But when 
the War is over it will stand as probably 
the most important piece of legal work 
done on the causes of the War, and if ever 
a question should arise as to our good rea- 
sons for entering the War this book would 
answer that question completely and ef- 
fectively. 

And Doctor Scott stated his case 
simply and clearly in spite of all the legal 
issues involved, so that any earnest-minded 
student will be able to study the work and 
profit by it. No clearer view has been 
given of the contrast that exists between 
the mind workings of the Prussian auto- 
crat and the American independent thinker, 
than this book gives; it is a matter for 
American pride to be able to realize the 
gulf that exists between the exponents of 
kultur and the practicers of a true democ- 
racy. We will be better Americans for hav- 
ing read this book and from understanding 
from it just why we must fight and sac- 
rifice and win; just why the Prussian ideal 
must be annihilated and the American 
ideal promulgated among the nations of the 
earth. 


has 


The Life and Times of 
Stephen Girard* 


This is one of the greatest pieces of 
work that the well-known Philadelphian 
historian has done. It was fitting that Doc- 
tor MacMaster should write the first big 
biography of the most significant Philadel- 
phian in history so far. To Girard Phila- 
delphia owes so that the debt is 
almost MacMaster 
tries to show what that debt consists of, 


much 
inestimable; Doctor 


while he traces the romantic and pictur- 


*The Life and Times of Stephen 
Girard. By John Bach MacMaster. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 
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esque, history of the man who loved his 
city so well that the most prominent 
thought in his mind was how to leave beae- 
fits for her behind him, 

In these days of patriotic fervor, the 
story of Stephen Girard is rich in inspira- 
tion. He was the embodiment of prac- 
tical patriotic feeling. He was American 
through and through, from the days when 
he sailed the seas as a cabin boy on a 
French merchantman, to the days when he 
satas a great private banker and manipu- 
lated the finances of his community. 

Strangely enough the complete stroy of 
Girard has never been written until now. 
In spite of all that he did for Philadelphia, 
no one has risen up to embody in a lasting 
monument his general benefactions. There- 
fore the present work supplies a real lack, 
and does it with a thoroughness that wiil 
fill the lack completely. 

The story of Girard’s life is of neces- 
sity a story of the times in which he 
lived, and so this biography becomes an 
important history as well. And it has an 
element of the colorful in the wealth of 
its anecdote, for this Girard was a per- 
sonality to be reckoned with, while he was 
also a personality full of astonishing but 
picturesque inconsistencies, that made him 
a notable figure in his day, and gives him 
a wonderful fascination when regarded 
from the point of view of posterity. 

The book is elaborately illustrated from 
old prints and portraits, 


Russia in Upheaval’ 


Mr. Ross, who is known as a sociologis* 
and has made intimate studies of Suuth 
has traveling 
through Russia during the entire period 
of the War. He has seen Russia during 
the time of her greatest crisis, and he now 
explains many of the events that have led 
up to the present chaotic state of affairs. 

Mr. Ross covered all of Russia; he knows 
not only Petrograd, but the Volga, Turkes- 
tan and Siberia. 


America and China, 


been 


He makes wise comments 
on the overthrow of the autocracy; studies 
the new freedom of the Russian people in 
a sane way; discusses the Church, the soil, 
labor and capital, the abolishment of vodka, 
the women, and speculates on the future 
emigration from Russia. Some eighty il- 
lustrations give photographic views of Rus- 
sia as she is today. 

At a time like this, when so much that 
is written about Russia has in it the ele- 
ment of the sensational and the imagina- 
tive, this calm, careful analysis of actual 
Those 
who want to know what things are reaily 


like in Russia will do well to consult this 
book. 


conditions proves infinitely grateful. 


*Russia in Upheaval. 
worth Ross. 


3y Edward Als- 
The Century Company. 





Books From Abroad 


Giotto and Some of His 


Followers 


It is a relief to be able to turn some- 
times from books on the War with which 
the Press to-day is teeming to a serious 
work on art, that great product of peace, 
and especially to the art of so fascinating 
a personage as Giotto. More than twenty 
years ago, Mr. Berenson in his Florentine 
Painters of the Renaissance explained more 
clearly and definitely than it had ever been 
explained before the 
most serious figure painting in Florence, 
and indeed all the world over, upon tac- 
tile values, that is, 


dependence of the 


upon the power of 
painting to convey a sense of the weight 
Even 
now, while we accept the soundness of this 
doctrine, we 


and solidity of the human figure. 
been able to 
formulate either its legitimate province or 
its limitations. 


have not yet 


Our advanced artists talk 
about the “plastic” quality in painting, but 
have not yet learned how to employ it with 
any consistent success. Yet, if we disen- 
tangle the most enlightened efforts made 
to express these modern aims from the 
cobwebs of contemporary temper, prejudice, 
and style, we shall find an ideal by no 
unlike Giotto’s. If therefore Dr. 


Sirén’s book leads people to study Giotto 


means 


more carefully, they may find that the study 
will help them not a little in understanding 
what at first sight seems a different thing 
—the painting of our own day. 

The ordinary visitor to Assisi, or Padua, 
will probably value Giotto chiefly because 
human and 
logically dramatic than Cimabue and his 


he is evidently more more 


But the painter knows 
that this superior effectiveness is the out- 


other predecess« rs. 


come of superior science, of a science as 
severe in its principles as that which went 
to the making of a fine classical basrelief. 
Landscape, as we understand it, being 
neither studied nor expected, Giotto could 
be content with the flat background of a 
sculptor’s simple formule for a_ building, 
a hill, or a tree. That he had some prac- 
tical knowledge of sculpture is indicated by 
the statement of Ghiberti that some of 
the lower reliefs on the Campanile were 
modelled with his own hand. His discov- 
eries, Vasari states, are due almost wholly 
to his own genius, and to that alone, for 
he had no forerunners. We have to think 
of him as born with the secret of that 
large simplicity which at rare intervals 
enables some great master to summarize in 
a few immortal designs all, and more than 
all, that several toiling generations have 


*Giotto and Some of His Followers. 
By Osvald Sirén, Ph.D. 2 vols. (London: 
Milford). 


Reviewed by Ralph 'W igmore 


tried with infinite labor to express. So, 
when Giotto illustrates the history of our 
Lord or of St. 
employs are the fewest possible; the acces- 


Francis, the elements he 


sories, so attractive to all lovers of the 
picturesque, are ruthlessly cut off, while 
the large masses that remain are handled 
with so sure a sense of rhythm, with so 
sure a grasp of dramatic effect, and with 
so sure an eye for the solid forms which 
they symbolize, that the resulting designs 
remain unequalled in directness and monu- 
mental grandeur. 
do we meet again 
and convincing. 
and 
time Michelangelo, 

We best 


if we try to trace its origin and its growth. 


Not till Masaccio comes 
with 


forms so stable 


He is Giotto’s first great 


successor, from him is born in due 


shall understand the tradition 


When the primitive sculptor sets to work, 
something of the massive bulk and immobile 
survives in the 


character of the boulder 


rude image he hews out of it. Long 


robes enhance this monumental quality, as 
with admiration in the 


we note mature 


sculptor of a French cathedral, or in a 


relief from Nineveh. In Greece, however, 
this ideal is always in conflict with that 
of the nude athlete, where compensation 
for loss of weight or mass is sought by 
gain in potentiality of 
Light 


time to emphasize this liveliness. 


lively movement. 
course of 
Their 
shifting folds entice the artist to think of 


draperies are found in 


lines rather than masses, until in the middle 
ages the sense of weight and solidity is 
wholly lost. this 
course, be attributed to Mosaic, 


almost Some of loss 
must, of 
with its necessary convention of large sil- 
houettes and jewelled spangled coloring, 
superb in its place and degree, but inca- 
pable either of the liveliness which the stroke 
of an artist’s brush can automatically bring 
with it, or of tangible 
sculptor 


with his chisel, or the painter working on 


suggesting solid 
three-dimensional form, as_ the 
sculpturesque lines, is able to suggest it. 
Fortunately, in Rome the memory of classi- 
cal Greece survived, or was revived, so 
that the work done by the Roman painters 
at Assisi carries back with no great effort 
of the mind to Pompeii, and from Pom- 
peii to the main stream of Hellenic sculp- 
ture. To Giotto, with his keen interest 
in the life and character, and costume, of 
his own day, this faint reflection of great 
and unknown things could do but little 
direct service. His types, his modelling and 
his color are new inventions—the origin of 
all figure painting in Europe which de- 
serves to be called monumental, and with 
unexhausted possibilities for those who 
are big enough to make use of it in the 
future. 


Dr. Sirén’s book does much to | the 
study of Giotto and his follower n 
more satisfactory foundation than | 
erto been provided for it, and it a 
nishes the reader in the shape of a 
of plates with a handy means of su 
the chief Giottesque problems. 


a 
hith- 

fur- 
lume 


ying 


The Story of the Anzacs” 


As is right and proper, and thx 
to be expected, the Australian and New 
Zealand contingent gets a war-book it- 
self. Other works have offered fuller and 


fore 


more picturesque descriptions of the ex- 
New Guinea—a 
with comparatively good 


” 


pedition to “side Ww 


conducted tem- 
per on both sides, seeing that a German 
functionary politely offered a welcome glass 
of lager to the Australian officer who en- 
tered his quarters for the purpose of break- 
ing up his telegraphic apparatus. On the 
other hand we have here the best account 
which we have seen of the fight with che 
Emden and the capture of Captain Muller. 
The bulk of the book is 


series of fights for the Dardanelles—a story 


devoted ‘to the 


most glorious to the Anzacs, but so often 
told that its details must now be familiar 
to the great majority of readers. Seekers 
after novelty will, therefore, turn by pref- 
erence to the summary in the earlier chap- 
ters of the circumstances which contributed 
to form the resolution of Australia to be 
“there.” The first feeling seems to have 
been one of simple-minded indignation at 
Prussian perfidy in regard to 


‘ 


‘scraps of 
paper” and Prussian brutality toward those 
who were unprotected, chiefly because the 
German Emperor was one of the persons 
pledged to protect them. 
ignorance of the factors 


Starting thus in 
and 
termining foreign politics, Australia pro- 


forces de- 


ceeded to educate herself as to the causes 
of the war, the spirit and ambitions of 
modern Germany, and the relation of these 
to the British Empire and to civilization in 
general. It became clear that the acts of 

perpetrated in Belgium and 
were due not to drink, but to 
policy and the deliberate orders of the 
High Command. It came to be realized 
that Germany had not been entangled in a 
quarrel, but had framed a plan of whole- 
sale conquest, was particularly anxious to 
acquire colonies, and proposed to take 
them “if necessary,” as Bernhardi had 
written, as the result of a 


savagery 
France 


successful 


*The Story of the Anzacs: An Histori- 
cal Account of the Part Taken by Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand in the Great 
War, from the Outbreak in August, 1914, 
until the Evacuation of Gallipoli in De- 
cember, 1915. (Melbourne: Ingram.) 
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realized 
that the Australia was even 
greaicr than that for Canada, because Aus- 
trali: had a smaller population and no big 
brother standing by with a big stick and a 
Monroe On the top of that it 
was discovered that 
hibited contempt 


Européan war. It came to be 


peril for 


doctrine. 
had ex- 
for British colonials in 
general and for Australians in »articular. 


Germany 


She had expressed herself as “very doubt- 
ful whether * * * Australia * * * 
would permanently retain any trace of the 
English spirit.’ She had _ ridiculed the 
\ustralian Militia, and declared that Aus- 
tralians “could be completely ignored as 
far as concerns any European theater of 


“Histoire de Gotton Con- 
nizloo suivie de L’Oubliee 


These two remarkable war stories re- 
mind one very much of the early writings 
of George Eliot. There is the same quiet 
power, the same vibrant moral fiber; and 
earnest grasp of life, a secret tenderness, a 
doctrine to convey, and, at the same time, 
a character-drawing so direct and fresh 
that one might suppose the author a doc- 
tor or priest rather than a student, a man 
who has looked into men and things, be- 
fore transferring directly from reality the 
portraits of souls and pictures of events 
that animate his pages. Here we should 
like Mary 
\nn Evans, is neither priest nor physician, 


be wrong: “Camille Mayran,” 
but a woman of great philosophical culture 
and aptitude. She is the great-niece of 
laine, the niece of Andre Chevrillon, the 
daughter of an excellent authoress. This 
is her first book; it raises great expecta- 
tions. 

She has a doctrine to convey. That, of 
course, is really much less important than 
her gift for seizing a new unclassified type 
in its native freshness and transplanting it 
into the garden of letters; the author who 
can do this enlarges our pomeerium and 
adds to our knowledge of humanity. 

It is especially in the second story, less 
than 
realizes this 
conveying real life into the 
pages of a book. The sad little heroine 
and the 


well composed and less dramatic 
Connixloo that she 


power of 


Gotton 


who are the 
L’Oubliée, are just 
such quiet, cultured, unfashionable folk as 


young professor, 


chief personages of 
we might meet any day in the Luxembourg 


eee 


Histoire de Gotton Connizloo suivie 
de L’Oubliée.” By Camille Mayran. 


Paris: Plon. 


BOOKS FROM ABROAD _ 


Amos Barton; but it contains nothing quite 
Gardens, only that they are suddenly il- 
luminated from within so that we see not 
only their outward presentment, but their 
secret L’Oubliée shows traces of 
inexperience ; the beginning is too long and 
accumulates too many details about a per- 
sonage who, after all, is only a foil. But 
when once we get into contact with the 
real heroine, Denise Huleau—bizarre and 
sweet, with her nervous gracious ways and 
her humble ardent soul—with how mas- 
terly a touch the rendered! 
And how accurately we are made io feel 
the inherent, fundamental, misunderstand- 
ing between this odd, gentle, sensitvie elf 
and the firm mother whom she 
adores and admires, but with a sense of 


selves. 


likeness is 


stoical 


fatigue, of strain, or incomprehension! 
The story is tragic. Denise, engaged to 
a young professor, Phillippe Brunel, in the 
spring of 1914, is still unmarried when the 
war breaks out and is almost immediately 
isolated from her fiancé, her two brothers, 
and all of France by the advance of the 
Germans, who invade and_= surround 
Vouziers in the Ardennes, where she and 
her mother have their home. In those ter- 
rible privation, subjec- 
tion and anxiety, Madame Huleau falls ill 
of cancer of the breast. Denise tends her 
mother faithfully through her long illness. 
3ut the real world is too heartrendering ; 


circumstances of 


Denise can neither assimilate nor dominate 
its harshness. Sitting by the sufferer, 
whom she dares not disturb by word or 
gesture, her mind is elsewhere, absorbed in 
an interminable colloquy with her absent 
flancé, never so sure a refuge from an 
intolerable reality as now when she knows 
nothing of him. Madame Huleau dies. 
And in the sudden relaxation of the cruel 
strain—in the sense that now, doubtless, 
she can obtain her return to France, live 
free, find the man to whom she is engaged, 
marry—poor, worn-out Denise experiences 
a solitary hour of exhilaration and relief, 
which afterwards she will expiate in pangs 
of tender remorse, almost as though it had 
been a sort of parricide. She arrives at 
last in Paris, to find Phillippe Brunel mar- 
ried. He has lost his left arm in the war; 
he has married a charming girl who nursed 
him through the long weeks of lonely 
despair that followed his mutilation in hos- 
pital: “Il~me dit que dans l’excés de la 
souffrance, on change, que le passé palit.” 
The portrait of Phillippe, the young phil- 
osopher, subtle, sensitive and weak, is so 
living as to seem the likeness of some one 
we have known, 


unstable as water, but 


with such a disarming honesty and so clear 


an insight into the reasons of conduct! 
Denise, abandoned, alone in the world, 


finds in the unreal presence of the mother 
she has lost, whose image she now tenderly 
and pitifully evokes, something of the 
comfort and the refuge which at that 
mother’s bedside, she used to seek in con- 
stant communion with the idea of Phillippe. 
But she arouses herself to devote herself to 
the orphans of the war, and especially to the 
little boy she adopts, like herself a “‘rapatrie’’ 
from the invaded provinces. 

The story of Gotton Connixloo which 
gives its name to the book is much more 
a work of art than the simple tale 
L’Oubliée. There is between them the dif- 
ference in mastery and composition that 
divides Silas Marner, for instance, from 
so subtle in its apparent simplicity, nothing 
quite so direct and living and tender as the 
portrait of Denise and the character of 
Phillippe. It is a tale of real life and a 
narrative of today, but it is as romantic, 
dramatic and picturesque as a legend of the 
Middle Ages. There will probably be a 
romantic revival after the war; many signs 
point to it, and among others it was notice- 
able last summer, when these stories ap- 
peared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
that almost all their readers over five-and- 
thirty preferred L’Oubliée, and almost ail 
the young ones, in a fervour of enthusiasm, 
swore by Gotton Connixloo. And, in fact, 
the widowed bell-ringer, the morose ideal- 
ist, and the lame blacksmith with whom 
the heroine goes to live in sin, are all con- 
ceived in the manner of 
the tragic 


romance, while 
denouement—the German in- 
with the village in flames, the 
women outraged and murdered—is no less 
terrible than any medieval chronicle. The 
blacksmith’s forgotten wife is among the 
victims. 


vasion, 


Gotton, his mistress, to save the 
children and the village, takes on herself 
a crime she has not committed: the murder 
of a German soldier. She gives herself up 
to the invaders’ justice, and dies a willing 
sacrifice. 

So the moral of the tale is the same 
as L’Oubliée, Camille Mayran earnestly 
teaches that the faults of the individual 
may be atoned for and washed away by 
social service rather than by solitary re- 
pentance. Gotton Connixloo led into sin 
the father of a family and lived with him 
while he forsook all other claims. 
died for her village. 


But she 
So, too, Denise Hu- 
leau’s half-imaginary neglect of her dying 
mother is expiated by her adoption of the 
orphan boy. The poor have we always with 
us; and they may be our pool of Bethesda 
—especially in war-time. 





The Motion Picture Trend 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


AR has brought several health- 

ful reactions to the screen. And 

they are not all the conservative 

hardening influences which go with priva- 

tion, simplification and economy—so far as 

this robust young industrial giant can un- 
derstand the latter term. 

War, for instance, hastened the 

process, begun many months ago, by which 


has 


the films were swinging toward polite com- 
edy and away from the shrieking melo- 
drama and the fun of the custard pie which 
proved the principal stigma of its early 
days. 

The releases of next month, so far as 
they are now available, show clearly how 
far the has Virtually all 
the photoplays making any claim to im- 


process gone. 
calendar of re- 
But in all 
of them a spirit of gentle foolery, a touch 


portance on the advance 


leases are in the comedy spirit. 


of refined buffoonery, quaint romantic con- 
ceits—the film equivalent, in other words, 
for the wit of the spoken word—have sup- 
planted, except for occasional lapses, the 
crudities of the slap-stick and the violence 
of physical contact. 

All in the industry who understand the 
screen best have harbored this tendency; 
all outside who believe in the possibilities 
of the screen have gratefully watched its 
progress. When the producers have “found 
themselves” in this sort of entertainment, 


it is felt, then they can move freely into 
the realm exploited so ably by Maurice 
Tourneur in “The Blue Bird.” 


* * * 


Herbert Blache, a figure well known in 
the motion picture world both as an active 
producer and as an executive, has been 
assigned by Metro to direct Emily Stevens 
in a picturization of Rachel Crothers’ play, 
“A Man’s World.” 

Mr. Blache has produced pictures under 
the auspices of Popular Plays and Play- 
The stars Metro 
pictures under Blache’s direction are Mme. 
Petrova, Mary Miles Minter, 
Breese, Florence Reed and 
gan. 


ers. who appeared in 
Edmund 
Emmet Corri- 
French name, Mr 
Blache is an Englishman, born in London. 
His mother was English and his 


Although he has a 


father 
French, so to satisfy both he received part 
of his education in London, England, and 
part in Montpelier, France. He entered 
the photographic end of the motion picture 
industry in the London office of Gaumont. 
Later he and 
Paris 
and Berlin offices of the house of Gaumont, 
for whom he came to the United States in 
1908. After handling the American affairs 
of the French firm for two years, in 1910, 
he and’ his Mme. Alice 


assumed executive duties 


managed successively the London, 


wife, Blache, 


Emily Stevens has one of the genial roles of her career in “A Man's World” 


formed the Solax Company. This 
ization produced program pictures a 
some of the first American multip 


features. 


gan- 
ilso 
reel 
Solax soon outgrew their idio 
at Flushing, Long Island, and a new plant 
was built at Fort Lee, N. J. 

About the time that the Blaches 
ferred their production activities t 
Lee they formed the United States A 
ment Company, with Herbert Bla 
president. It was this organizatio1 
produced the Popular Plays’ and PI 
Mr. Blache’s most recent 
torial effort before signing with Metr 
“Loaded Dice,” a Pathe feature, star: 
Frank Keenan. The new Metro dirs 
has been welcomed by the staff as a 
genial co-worker. 


pictures. 


His first productior 
progressing well and is likely to prove 

of Miss Stevens’ best pictures under the 
Metro banner. 

* o * 


Mabel Normand, who is developing into 
a comedienne of piquant flavor, has one oi 
the outstanding comedy films of the month 
in “The Venus Model.” 

This Mabel Normand’s 


happiest histrionic adventures and provides 


picture recalls 
many moments of laughter, suspense and 
genuine charm. It was directed by Clar- 
ence G. Badger. 

The title of the play is the name of a 
bathing suit created by Kitty O’Brien 
(Mabel Normand), who is employed in a 
dress manufactory. 
back by reason of the 
methods of the 
that the manufactured are 
without the snap and style demanded by 
alert buyers, of (Alfred 
And 
B. Francis), the head of 
His health is 
(Rodrique La 


The business is going 
old-fashioned 
designers—which means 
bathing suits 
Bergman 
most 


whom 
Hickman) is the 
Braddock (Alec 
the firm, has other troubles. 


exacting. 


Paul 
Roque) is wasting his time at college on 


failing and his son, 
associates who can do him no good and 
much harm. Hattie Fanshawe 
(Una Trevelyn) is the chief parasite. 
Kitty 


probably 


has her troubles, too. Dimples 
Briggs (Nadia Gary) is in imminent dan- 
ger of being taken from the warm-hearted 


child 


scapegrace father turns up at intervals to 


factory girl. Dimples is a whose 


wring money from threatening 
(Ed 


makes the lives of both a 


Kitty by 
to take Dimples from her. Briggs 
ward Boulden) 
burden, but Kitty is helpless in her love for 
the little girl. 

When 
health the resourceful Kitty determines to 


(Continued on page 11, Ad. Section) 


Braddock goes away for his 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


From 


Two Striking aot 
New War Books! \ zie: 


One Objective—One Subjective 
One about Fighting and (incidentally) Suffering 
One about Suffering and (incidentally) Fighting 
One from the Masculine Viewpoint—One from the Feminine Viewpoint. 
Both Virile, Both Informative, and Both Intensely Interesting 


To be published in the summer or early fall at $1.50 each 


TENTATIVE TITLES 
FLYING FOR PERSHING 


Or, The Story of An American Ace with the Rainbow Division 
By SERGEANT WILLIAM A. WELLMAN (Maréchal des Logis) 


Of the Lafayette Flying Corps assigned to the sector taken over by General Pershing’s 
Command where our boys went “‘over the top” 


AND 


WITH OLD GLORY IN BERLIN 


Or, The Story of An American Girl’s Adventures and Trials in 
Germany, and her Escape from the Huns 


By JOSEPHINE THERESE 


The author, a Boston girl, was one of the last Americans to leave Prussia six 
months after America declared war, and is in a remarkable position to give facts, not 
imaginings, as to conditions in Germany and the state of mind of the Germans. 


Published by THE PAGE COMPANY, 53 Beacon Street, Boston 


twenty-two years old. Those who conduct it like to 

think of it as a weekly visitor to ambitious writers, as 
a visitor who must not be pretentious, not dull, but friendly and 
helpful. Recognizing that writing may be an art, or a trade, or 
a profession—what the writer himself makes it—THE EDITOR 
tries to tell writers, so far as such things may be taught, how to 
write stories, articles, verses and plays, etc. One thing it does, 
in a way that never has been equalled, is to bring to the atten- 
tion of writers news of all the opportunities to sell their work. 
News of current prize competitions is a weekly feature. Editori- 
als on copyright and authors’ literary property rights are fre- 
quent. 


P. C. Macfarlane says that THE EDITOR’S leading articles, 
which usually are written by Charles Leonard Moore, are the 
best essays on writing being published today. 


THE EDITOR has a department devoted to letters in which 
successful contemporary writers tell of the genesis, development 
and writing of certain of their published stories. 


|e EDITOR is a weekly magazine for writers. It is 


A yearly subscription (52 weekly numbers) costs $3.00. A four 
months’ trial subscription costs $1.00. Single copies are $.10 each. 


THE EDITOR 


C Box RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


War Books 


(Continued from page 10, Ad. Section) 


farming and live stock, managers of fac- 
tories, X-ray specialists, managers of fac- 
tories and skilled workers on munitious, 
organizers and workers on the woman police 
force, army women-cooks, motor drivers, 
aeroplane constructors, and many other 
military civil and military positions here- 
tofore closed to women. 


The Motion Picture Trend 


(Continued from page 422) 
straighten out his tangled affairs. She de- 
signs a smart bathing dress, which she 
calls “The Venus Model,” and against the 
opposition of the manager, Bagley (Ed- 
ward Elkas), the model is made up and 


| promptly creates a sensation among the 
buyers. Kitty is promoted to the exalted 
| post of chief designer and business takes 
| an upward spurt. 


Then comes Paul Braddock, touched by 


| a letter written by Kitty explaining the 
| condition of his father. He does not tell 


Mabel Normand 
In “The Venus Model™ 


the girl who he is, but only asks for a job. 
Kitty offers him work, and under her 
tutelage, Paul makes himself a useful mem- 
ber of the company. Hattie Fanshawe 
turns up, threatening suit for breach of 
promise if Paul does not pay her a large 
sum for his letters which the woman holds. 
Kitty takes this matter in hand also, and 
by a subterfuge gains possession of the 
missives and restores them to Paul, whose 
name, of course, she now knows, and in 
whom she feels the strongest interest. 
Numerous complications ensue, but the 
tangles are finally unraveled and brought 


to a satisfactory end. 
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It is doubtful if, in her whole film his- 
tory, Viola Dana has ever had a vehicle 
which equaled in charm and strength “The 
Only Road,” announced for early presen- 
tation at one of the Stanley Company’s 
houses. Much of the virtue of the piece 
is to be found in the scenario. But in ad- 
dition to this the film, from beginning to 
end, exemplified the fine results which may 
be obtained by complete and perfect co- 
operation between writer, actors and di- 
rector. 

With Manuel Lopez and his wife, Rosa, 
low-caste Mexicans, in a Southern Califor- 
nia town lives Nita, presumably their 
daughter, who peddles vegetables raised by 
the Lopez family. Manuel sends Nita to 
the saloon for beer one day, where Pedro 
Lupo, son of the lawyer, Ramon Lupo, 
attempts to kiss her. To the little town 
one day comes Bob Armstrong, who has 
been sent by his father to Clara Hawkins, 
an old friend of the family’s, in the hope 
that she may make a man of the boy. Mrs. 
Hawkins in her youth had eloped with the 
man she loved, and returning home after 
the death of her husband had been unable 


to prove her marriage and the legitimacy | 


of her baby girl, whom she believes to be 
dead. Mrs. Hawkins promises to give Bob 


every opportunity to improve himself. | 
Ramon proposes marriage to Mrs. Haw- | 





kins with an eye to her estate, but she re- | 
fuses him. Pedro meets Nita in the road | 


one day and attempts to kiss her again. 
She struggles and is finally rescued by Bob 


Armstrong, who happens to be passing by. | 


Bob and Nita then become interested 1n | 


each other. Ramon Lupo tells Pedro that 
Nita is really the daughter of Mrs. Haw- 


kins, whose love he has failed to win, | 


therefore, Pedro must marry the daughter 


to get the money in the family. Nita re- | 


fuses to have anything to do with Pedro 
and is locked in her room while her sup- 
posed father consults with Ramon in an- 


other room as to how much gold he will | 
accept in payment for the girl. While all | 
this is going on, Nita escapes from the | 
room with the aid of Bob, who gallops | 


away with her on his horse. A band cf 
Mexicans—follow the two young people, 
threatening to lynch Bob. Nita sees the 
Mexicans approaching and drawing Bob’s 


revolver shoots Pedro in the arm. The | 


gang slips a noose around Bob’s neck, and | 


is just about to hang him when Nita 
shoots the rope. 


The sheriff arrives and on learning from 


Ramon that Bob has compromised Nita, he | 


compels them to marry then and there. 
Nita is delighted, but Bob is in a quan- 
dary, wondering if he is keeping his prom- 
ise to his father to “make good.” The 
ceremony over, he takes Nita to a con- 
vent, from which she soon makes her es- 


(Continued on page 15, Ad. Section) 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Read the Best Thoughts 
Before the People Today! 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua Movements have been recognized as one of 
most powerful forces that influence public opinion and life today. 

Next to actual attendance, and especially in addition to it, is the pleasure and 
profit derived from reading a lecture, sermon, or discussion, such as is offered 
lyceum and chautauqua audiences. 


This is possible by reading a magazine like THE LYCEUM WORLD, which 
comes to you every month with the best thoughts from the best men and women on 
the lyceum platform. The discussions, articles, musical interpretations, and debates 
are from different angles and awaken thought, while they stimulate to higher 
activities in life. 

WE WILL MAKE YOU A PRESENT! To induce you to give this magazine 
a trial, we will send you a booklet full of advice of the best kind, showing the wa 
to the best results, and highest success in life. It is entitled ‘THE VOYAGE 
OF LIFE.” We give this free, to all who subscribe through the ‘Book News 
Monthly,” and we agree to refund the money to all not satisfied. 


The Lyceum World 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Among the magazines of this country pushing forward steadily each yea: 
through good times and hard times, is one which today is appreciated in ever, 
home where it enters, by every member of an intelligent family, because it brings 
INSTRUCTION, INSPIRATION and ENTERTAINMENT—twelve months 
for only $1.00. 


It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Magazine, containing the ablest 
discussions on Literary, Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. 
It gives those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, After-Dinner, Com 
mencement and Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter and Musician, 
while it broadens and uplifts all life through its varied literary articles, which 
during the year will include subjects not discussed in such manner elsewhere. 


Have You Ability as Speaker, Entertainer 
Musician, Story-T eller? 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms today demand the finest and best 
talent men and women possess. Strong personality, unique ability and out-of-the- 
ordinary methods of presentation are especially demanded. Men and women 
with ability have come into this field and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. 
THE LYCEUM WORLD is always looking for such, and the editor is ready to 
help ‘“‘discover’’ such talent. If you want work of this kind, write a personal note 
to the editor when you send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified and 
Delightful Employment? 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. 
The work is pleasant and some have made as high as $10,000.00 in six months 


without much effort. Teachers, minis- 
Our Special Offer 


ters and other professional men and wo- 
The Lyceum World $ 
twelve numbers and 1 .00 


men are pleased to do this work, and 
The Voyage of Life 


the 


many cultured people are wanted. 
State your experience, time you can give, 
age, etc., and make application. 
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i The Lyceum World, 4*thut E. Gringle 
Send Money Order, Express Order or One 


; + Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B. 
Dollar Bill. If personal check is sent add : : 
10 cents for exchange. i Please send me a year’s subscrip- 
{ tion and “The Voyage of Life,’’ for 
THE LYCEUM WORLD | which I herewith send you $1.00, to 
Dept. B. Indianapolis, Ind. 1! the following address: 
NOTE—No Free Copies. Samples sent | ME. A KUSAe tS cake teun Sashes 
for 15 cents or four copies for 50 cents. Jf 
' eee ene 









ADVERTISING SECTION 


RCCL LCL CCU Y 
i Teen: rma mea es er eR on Asm nme A eae 


NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE. | 
WANAMAKER BOOK STORES | 


(Kindly mention “‘The Book News Monthly’”’ when ordering) : 
The Book of Job as a Greek Tragedy. Peete Be. TEM. ck. bcc cas cess $1.2! 
An Ethical Philosophy of Life Ee sori gsi w pce ia wwe wee a, 
The Confession of a Browning Lover... 

Cape Cod 

The Odyssey of a Torpedoed Transport 

fe ere Maurice Barres... .............: 


The Virgin Islands: Our New Possession and 


ek it ey S66 4-5e ds ok wep ere 
The Reality of Psychic Phenomena.........W. J. Crawford 
Women and the French Tradition. .........Florence L. Ravenel 
The Development of Japan....... Kk. S. Layourette 
The White Flame of France eee a eee 
Side-Lights on Germany...................Michael A. Morrison............ 


The Merchant Seaman in War.............L. Cope Cornford 


Germany as it is Today Cyril Brown 
ET OE a Ernest R. Groves......... 
Sewing and Textiles... .. Annabell Turner... . 

Not Guilty Robert Blatchford.............. 
Albert, Fourth Earl Grey 

The Real Colonel House 

Mast. Wives and Widows.................Raowe FB. Bees... . 2.0... ..00..88. 
Industrial Reconstruction.................Huntly Carter 

NT ee Edwin A. Abbey 2nd............ 
Germany Her Own Judge.................H. J. Suter 


War Finance 5 PN oes sos eee 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 
PEE O Oooo eee ool eels 


For Your Letters, 
Those “‘Kind Message: 
That Pass From Lanc 
to Land” so often these 
days, one needs a good 
paper upon which to 
convey the messages. 











The Wanamaker Stationery Store has 
French cambric writing paper that is an 
excellent quality linen and an unusually good value for its moderate price. 





Pound boxes of paper, $.50 
Envelopes, 100 in a box, $.50 
Three sizes—all white. 

Frances, letter size for men. 


\. 

Ee 

fh 

: 

: 

: 

A Helen, medium size for women. 
| — 
: 

E 

: 

: 


West End, note size. 


To Satisfy the Traveling Need of Soldiers and Civilians 


Wanamaker Leather Goods Store 
is splendidly supplied with 


Dressing Cases Jewel and Stick Pin Cases 
Flasks Pocket Books 

Drinking Cups Suit Cases 

Utility Rolls Valises 

Military Sets Kit Bags 

Cloth Brushes Carryalls 

Brief Cases Hat Boxes 

Writing Portfolios Telescopes 

Wallets Shawl Straps 


All are of uniformly high quality correct design and moderate prices. 





JOHN WANAMAKER -!- PHILADELPHIA 
a a lL RL -SL 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 7 
The Motion Picture Trend 


(Continued from page 12, Ad. Section) 


. cape. Appropriating the clothes of some 

Anywhere At Any Time boys who are in swimming, Nita applies 
for a job on the Hawkins ranch. When 

A Thermos Carafe brings comfort and convenience informed that the supposed boy is really 


3 : : Nita, daughter of Manuel Lopez, Mrs. 
to your home. You can fill it with your favorite ” 7 


aie i Hawkins orders her from the ranch. 
beverage and keep this just as you want it—hot or Ramon Lopez finally decides to tell Mrs, 


cold—in your library, living room or on the veranda. Hawkins the true story of the fate of her 
Keeps contents cold for 72 hours, or hot for 24. child and confesses that Nita is her own 
daughter. Overwhelmed with joy, she 
Look for the name THERMOS. It insures you sends for Nita and Bob. There is a happy 
against imitations. reunion and the story ends happily for all. 
There are 72 Thermos styles. More than 10,000,- Perhaps the most imposing scene in the 
G00 in use production is the one in which the band 
: of Mexicans are about to end things for 
30b with a noose around his neck when 
sporting goods stores. suddenly Nita shoots the rope. In the 
; handling of this scene Director Frank 
American Thermos Bottle Co. Reicher has made the situation a thrilling 
General Offices: 35-37 W. 31st St., N.Y. and impressive one. His direction through- 
ETERS ae ey, out shows careful thought and a thorough 
understanding and appreciation of his 
story. The tale being laid in Southern 
California offers endless opportunities for 
exquisite photography and a number of at- 
tractive cattle scenes are depicted on the 
Hawkins ranch. Miss Dana, as has been 
said, gives an admirable performance and 
looks quite fascinating in the costume of 
the Mexican girl. The members of the 
supporting company are all pleasing in 

their parts. 


On sale at all better drug, department or 


Do Business by Mail ee os PROUD! 


It's table, with accurate lists of pros- 
catalogue contains vital ee 


pects. 
“ESE oes The Well-Dressed || We are pardonably 
ar Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 


Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. Man Prefers proud of the constant 


and growing demand for 


Farmers, 
Write for thie valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 4 


ger re ngs | PIONEE R| Suspenders READ S 


Ross-Gould 


eee eae | PIONEER| Belts FABRICS 


Brighton Garters You will find the 


who gett . superiority of our 
Ladies *°2""""° | Brighton Armbands 
quality of oe Ac for DRESS GOODS 


their cerrespondence should 
inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Manufactured by 


Note Papers and Envelopes. 


durability, styl d 
Sold by all Stationers in a PIONEER iaaault : — 


a lorings. 
variety of tints and surfaces. colorings 


Manufactured and supplied to SUSPENDER CO. 


the trade by WM. F. READ 


DALTON, MASS., U. S. A. PHILADELPHIA 


exemplified in texture, 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Sy “Ne The Wise Woman 
_ Never Neglects the 
Care of Her Skin— 


and during the warm weather she is particularly 
careful. She should keep upon her dressing 
table a good supply of such pure, wholesome 
toilet preparations as: 

Queen Mary Cucumber Cream, $ .50 bottle 

Queen Mary Honey and Almond Cream, $ .35 bottle 

Queen Mary Witch Hazel Jelly, $ .25 bottle 

Queen Mary Glycerine and Honey, $ .20 tube 


Queen Mary Cleansing Cream is not only a splendid cream for cleansing, as its 
name suggests, but it is very soothing to the skin after exposure. $ .50 jar. 


‘The Soft Sheen of a Pearl Necklace 


is always becoming, as any woman can testify, and there are uncommonly 
good imitations of this lovely gem—strings of 
pearls in extra length, graduated and with gold Lg 
clasps, $2.25 to $15.00. | See 


" > 


{, 
1) 


Pearl beads in uniform and graduated sizes, 


in the regular length necklace, $ .75 to $40.00, and 
all these have gold clasps. 


And a specially good necklace, with a plated 
snap is $ .75. 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 
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